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For the Register and Observer. 
HYMNS OF THE MORNING AND EVENING. NO. IV, 


[BY 0. W. WITHINGTON.] 


I. 
When brightly the fast opening Day 





Iiiumines Nature with its spell, 


—‘* Creator! it is well.’ 


Her many voices seem to say, ; 
Il. | 

When Night calis out, with aspect dim, 
The shadows from her lonely cell, 
Still nature lifts her evening hymn, 
{ 


—* Creator! it is well.’ 


Ill. 

My Soul! when thou, unharmed by care, | 
In sunny paths art called to dwell, 
Oh feel and breathe sweet Nature’s prayer 


—* My Father, it is well.” 


iv. | 


And, if a shadow dim thy way, 


Or storms thou hast no power to quell, 
Still let thy Voice unaltered say, 
—* My Father, it 1s well.’ 


For the Register and Observer. 


THE LIBERTY OF THE PULPIT. 


® Cor. vii. 4. ‘Great is my boldness of speech to- 


wards you.’ 


As much has been said and written in sup- | 
port of the freedom of the pulpit, and, in the | 
opinion of the writer of this article, claims; 
have been set up which ought not to be allowed, | 
a few remarks on that subject will now be of- | 
fered. 

To allege any thing in opposition to liberty, | 
would be at once to excite opposition, and to 
close every avenue to attentive hearing ; noth- 
ing of this kind is now intended. The liberty 
of the pulpit must be maintained and exercised, | 
if the benefits of preaching are to be experienc- 
ed; but it may be well to inquire in what the 
liberty of the pulpit properly consists, and how it 
ought to be used. \ 

The pulpit is, professedly, for religious pur- 
poses ; and the church is specially appropriated 
for devotional exercises ; consequently, the dis- | 
course of the preacher ought to harmonize with 
the devotional exercises which precede and fol- 
low it. Our churches, being Christian cburch- | 
es, nothing that either directly or indirectly de- 
rogates from the divine authority of our holy | 
religion ought to be uttered within their walls ; | 
and, least of all, by those whose province it is 
to edify the congregations, and to establish them 
in ‘ the faitli and hope of the gospel.’ We do! 
not go to church to be entertained or amused, | 
to obtain matter for speculation, or subjects for | 
debate; it is not a question with a believer in| 
the divine origin of Christianity whether the 
skeptic or the Christian is most ingenious ; it is | 
enough for him that the gospel of Christ ‘ is the 
power of God unto salvation’ to those whose | 
reception of it is sincere, and whose lives ‘adorn | 
the doctrine’ which they profess. 

Many years ago, a person in the Christian | 
ministry undertook to deliver lectures, for the | 
avowed purpose of answering the objections and | 
refuting the eavils of infidels. His first lecture | 
consisted of extracts from infidel writers, with- 
out any attempt to refute their assertions ; this) 
was postponed until the delivery of a second. 
lecture after the interval of a fortnight; when, | 
it is highly probable, his auditors would be ina 
more unfavorable state of mind for listening to} 
his rejoinder than if they had heard no part of | 
the former discourse. Although the person al-| 
luded to intended to advocate the cause of | 
Christianity, his indiscreet manner of proceeding 
is evident. Equally indisereet are they who | 
use the pulpit in detailing the objections of scep- | 
tics for the purpose of answering them. Such | 
a plan is better calculated to perplex persons | 
who had not studied the evidences of Christian- | 
ity, and to unsettle the minds of the young, than | 
to rivet conviction, and to convince gainsayers. 

In every house of worship the divine origin 
of our holy religion should be maintained ; it is 
not there that the sceptic or the scoffer ought to | 
have a hearing. It is not meant that the evi-| 
dences in support of Divine Revelation may not | 
be advantageously exhibited, but there is a wide | 
difference between a ‘manifestation of the! 
truth,’ and discussions which however suitable 
in a company of unbelievers, are entirely out of | 
place before an assembly of Christian worship- | 
pers, and which are peculiarly unseasonable on | 
the Lord’s day. For a similar reason, religious | 
controversy had better be kept out of the pulpit. | 
Those who are desirous of information on con-| 
troverted points, have ample means of obtaining 
it through the medium of the press. Besides, 
the reader will possess decided advantages over | 
the hearer of such matter; for he can choose | 
his own time, and can recur to whatever, at a| 
first perusal, may appear obscure or exception- 
able; but the hearer may misapprehend, or bis 
memory may be imperfect; or if his pre-con-| 
ceived opinions are controverted, he may be lit-| 
tle disposed to listen with a candid ear. By } 
seriously disposed persons, and those who are | 
seeking.for spiritual improvement, the time thus | 
occupied will be regarded as ill employed. | 
Partizans may be collected, and those of the! 
preacher’s sentiments may be gratified, but lit. | 
tle will be done in the cause of Christian love. ! 

By all means, however, let the great truths 
of our holy religion be brought prominently and 
irequently ‘forward; for these are - practical | 
truths, and are based on facts which are believ- | 
ed by all Christian denominations : here, then, | 
will be a range wide enough for the legitimate | 
exercise of the most gifted mind. It must be | 
recollected, that the pulpit is not to be Oc- | 
cupied for the promulgation of new discoveries, | 
but for the inculeation of well established truths 
and universally acknowledged duties. 

There are many speculations which occupy 
the minds of the studious, and particularly of 
the theological student, which, although they 
might lead to ingenious, or even profitable dis- 
cussion among those engaged in similar pur- 
Suits, could neither be interesting nor advanta- 





geous if introduced into a discourse before a 
mixed congregation ; consisting, as most con- 
gregations are composed, of persons of dissimi- 
lar capacities, tastes, ages, and conditions in 
society. Of these speculations some are harm- 
less, but not a few may be injurious, because 
not orly taking off attention from what is of 


vital importance, but producing a sceptical turn | 
In such cases there will be no uneasiness, al-} 


of mind; and besides, being inappropriate to 
the proper services of a Christian church. 
Time, thus spent, is literally misspent; a seri- 
ous consideration, when it is recollected that it 
can never be recalled, and that a fearful respon- 
sibility is thus incurred. 

Althougl: it is readily admitted, that whatev- 
er has a manifest tendency to elicit scripture 
truth and to promote Christian virtue, may, 
with much propriety, he uttered from the pul- 
pit; it ought never to be forgotten, that the 
speaker ought to exercise a sound discretion, 
particularly when animadverting on what he 
deems decidedly wrong; so that no well foun- 
ded suspicions of any offensive personalities 
may be excited. Vice ought to be held up to 
view and exposed in all its deformity and hide- 
ousness, but individual delinquents ought not, 
even indirectly, to be in a manner pointed out 
as objects of detestation or scorn. If any an- 
gry passions are excited, no salatary impression 
ean be made; and of all places, the pulpit is 
the last that ought to be selected for so indero- 


rous and unholy a purpose; nor will it be so_ 


prostituted by a wise and good minister. 
It is a manifest abuse of the freedom of the 


pulpit to use it for advancing any political or! 
The time was, when it was not. 


secular object. 
unusual to preach on what was called, ‘ the 
times ;’? to animadvert with freedom, and some- 
times with severity, on the measures of the 
civil government ; and even on the laws of the 
country. Nor did clerical officiousness and 
over-heated enthusiasm stop there. As if en- 


dowed with a prophetic spirit, denunciations | 


were uttered, because the views of the preacher 


had not met with all the consideration which he! 


expected and desired. I wish thata due regard 


to truth could warrant the assertion that none. 


of these perversions of the pulpit now occur. 
It is, however, a favorable circumstance, that 


instead of being listened to with respectful def- | 


erence, they are pow regarded with marked dis- 
approbation, as departures from the proper 
sphere of official duty, foreign to the purposes of 
public worship and spiritual improvement—in- 
dications of a love of domination instead of 
the existence of a truly Christian spirit, and 
tending to counteract the influence of whatever 
favorable impressions may have been made by 
those religious exercises which ought always to 
form an essential part of the public services of 
a congregation of professing Christians. 


While preachers are faithful, and above the | 


fear of man, they ought to be discreet and gen- 


tle. Our Lord’s example in these respects, | 
should be habitually recollected and faithfully | 


followed. Speaking to the twelve immediately 
before his sufferings and death, he used this 
language, ‘I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.’ Were 
any one to act in a contrary manner, especially 
in a case where there was no direct scripture 
warrant for the positions which he attempted 
to maintain ; knowing, too, that his public in- 
terference would stir up strife, and endanger, if 
not destroy his usefulness—although the heat 
of his indiscreet zeal might buoy up his animal 
spirits under opposition and reproaches, he 


could not reasonably expect approbation from | 


the cool and dispassionate ; for although they 
might concur with him in sentiment, they 


would regard him as having injured the cause | 
which he appeared to have deeply at heart, and 
as being a rash and indiscreet, although honest! 


and sincere advocate in its behalf. 

It would be easy to expatiate farther on abu- 
ses of the liberty of the pulpit; but this is not 
a ple*sant topic, and probably enough has been 
advanced to render the application of the prece- 
ding remarks sufficiently easy and extensive. 
Keeping then in view these guards against 
perversions and abuses, there will be little dan- 
ger of falling into any material errors respecting 
the freedom of the pulpit. 


No pulpit can be regarded as free, the occu-| 


pant of which is pledged to preach in accord- 
ance with any human formula of faith, by 


whatever name such formula may be designa- | 


ted. The liberty of such persons is of the same 


description as the liberty of an animal which is‘ 


empioyed in going a certain round, but is pre- 
cluded from stepping beyond it; unless by ex- 
tricating itself from its entanglements. True, 
a minister, although thus restricted, is expected 
to study; hut it is that he may be able to sup- 


port the opinions which he had engaged to in- | 


culeate. Alas! for his influence and tenure of 


life, if the result of his researches lead to the} 
embracing of a faith other than that of the weet 


to which he belongs. 

In some denominations, technical precision 
and nicety are deemed indispensable; even a 
slight deviation wou!d be visited with censure, 


and unless acknowledged and corrected, might, 


cause expulsion or degradation. Under such 
circuinstances, to talk of the freedom of the 
pulpit would be as preposterous as to speak of 
the freedom of imprisonment. 

It does not follow, that in case of any mate- 
rial change in his religious sentiments, so that 
a minister and his congregation have dissimilar 
views of religious truths, the pulpit should be 
employed in a manner different from that which 


was usual before such a change took place. In) 


such a case, the comect and honorable course 
would be, a voluntary resignation, so that the 
connexion might be amicably dissolved ; each 
party, although differing in matters of belief, 
cherishing feelings not merely of good will, but 


of cordial esteem and love; agreeing to differ, | 


and neither presuming to arsaign and condemn 
the other. Such separations, although neces- 
sarily accompanied by mutual and heartfelt re- 
gre s, afford scope for the maintenance of can- 
dor, forbearance, and other Christian graces ; 
so that, on the whole, the absence of uniformi- 
ty as to opinion would be supplied by what is 
of much greater value. 


Sometimes, perhaps, not unfrequently, the 
change that takes place in religious opinions is 


so gradual, as not to be perc ived either by thee” 


preacher or his regular hearers. When it 

| the result of long and serious inquiry into gos 
/pel truths, while at the same time there is @ 
strong inclination to hold fast early imbit 


views, it is easy to imagine that the party im} 


‘question may be among the last to perceive hoy 
\far he had departed from his original creed 


,though the pulpit no longer utters the same 
language as formerly: when minister and 
people thus harmonize, it is only necessary that 
there shall be no foreign interference. Again 

| this, the only effectual security is in the enti 

independence of every religious society ; for, if 

/ministers are subject to any control, whethe 
from conventions, presbyteries, associations, 

or church courts under some other designation, 

{the freedom of their pulpits may, in a great 

'measure, depend on the state of feeling that! 
exists among their professional brethren. Al! 
though some advantages may be derived from 
each of the distinctive modes of ecclesiastical 
government now in existence, it may be a seri- 
ous question whether these are not counterbal- 
anced by the inroads that have been, and that 
may be made on ministerial freedom, by means} 
of church courts. It does seem net a little as+| 

| tonishing, that while civil liberty is so highly} 

| prized, and so zealously contended for, religivus | 
liberty is not better understood, and more firmly | 
maintained. Instead of this, have we not wit-| 

/nessed the most tame submission and the! 

most abject pusilanimity, while attempts were | 

making to sever, from strongly attached congre- | 
gations, ministers who were not only exempla-| 
ry as Christians, but able, laborious, and emi- | 
nently useful as preachers and pastors? Were | 
not such facts notorious and of frequent oceur-' 
rence, it might appear incredible that the prac- | 
tices now adverted to could have been tolerated; | 
much more, that, as if by common consent, | 
they should be sustained, although with much | 
secret dissatisfaction and sorrow, yet without | 
any open expression of disapproval, and without | 
any attempt to shake off so inglorious a burden. | 

Paul, although in bonds, spake boldly ; but) 
how few, even of those who are honest and} 
sincere, possess his intrepid spirit; besides, he) 
enjoyed peculiar advantages and means of sup- | 
port amidst his labors and sufferings. It was, 
‘by revelation from Jesus Christ’ that he re- 
ceived his knowledge of the gospel, and on sev- 
eral trying occasions he was strengthened and | 
encouraged by the personal appearance of his | 
‘Master. Let not then any hindrances be! 
thrown in the way of Christian ministers. 

Is it alleged, that many are teaching what is | 
false, erroneous, and of dangerous tendency ? 
admitting this as your opinion, it does not fol- 
low that either a single individual, or any col- 
lective body is authorized to arraign, though 
there may be good reasens for not eauntensiie- 
ing them. In such cases, the best corrective is | 
the exhibition of gospel truth accompanied by | 
the virtues of the Christian character ; this will | 
be more successful than the loudest outcries 
against reputed heresy, or the infliction of the 
severest ecclesiastical censures ; for ‘ the wrath | 
of man worketh not the righteousness of God,’ | 
and no eloquence is so touching and persuasive 
‘as ‘the answer of a good conscience towards God.’ 

Adverting to the remarks’ respecting abuses of 
the freedom of the pulpit and perversions of its 
professed object and proper province, let it ever | 
be remembered, that Christian ministers are. 
bound, by the most weighty and solemn con- 
siderations, to use their pulpits with a steady 
view to the spiritual improvement of those to) 
whom they preach. Theories may be ingenious | 
and novelty may prove attractive, but gospel | 
truth is level to every capacity; the religion of | 
Jesus Christ is ‘the same yesterday, to day, | 
and for ever.’ These remarks are not intended | 
in disparagement either of natural talents, or of | 
the pursuit of increased knowledge. ‘To im-| 
prove talent to the best +f purposes is a sacred | 
duty ; but, then, there ought to be no desire to | 
make any display, so as rather to attract admi- | 
ration, than to convey useful instructjon— to! 
make converts from sin to holiness, to encour- | 
age the well disposed, and to conduct men to| 
heaven. | 

Happy are they whose delight it is thus to| 
_be ‘ workers together with God,’ ‘ who will have | 
,all men to be saved, and to come to the knowl-, 
edge of the truth.’ What though their names) 
are not familiar among the rich and great of | 
the earth? ‘God is not unrighteous to forget: 
their labors of love’ in the best and most imn-! 
portant of causes—the cause of reveaved truth | 


and man’s salvation. 3. 
Philadelphia, 
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For the Register aii O"vireer. 


‘Extract of an Address, delivered in Kensington, N. H., | 
at the Dedication of the Union Meeting-house, Jan. 8, | 
1840. By S. Farley. 
For the purpose of further illustrating the} 

| propriety and importance of Christian union, I} 

take liberty to speak in the way of hypothesis, | 

and to'state the following suppositions. | 

1. I suppose the case of a description of! 
people whose religious distinction, in regard to| 
doctrine, is that of selection, on the ground of| 
truth, every tenet standing separately on its | 

-own foundation. They have not, like other de-| 

‘nominations, first adopted @ fundamental, as the} 

nucleus of a system, and then admitted other | 
doctrines as accessaries and satellites of it, con-{ 
nected on the principle of affinity, and necessa- 
ry to complete it. On the contrary, they have 
no central doctrine except the abstract consider- 
ation of ¢ruth. Every doctrine, wherever found, 
if on examination it appear to have the verita-| 
ble evidence of truth, is, on that ground only, /| 
|readily and fearlessly admitted. They never 
‘refuse any such doctrine, because they fear its 
influence upon their fundamental or upon their 
system. They have no fundamental, no sys- 
tem-connective principle, but truth. If a doc- 
trine, bearing within itself the evidence of its 
truth, be hostile, and work ill, in any system, 
they conclude that the fault is in the system, 
and not in the doctrine. By this means they 

‘avoid the forcing process ; tie forcing in of doc- 

‘trines doubtful in themselves, and the forcing 

out of others, on account of their discrepancy 





‘of religious doctrine ; and that it is much safer 


fa false one. 





} attained a full system. 


wrong. And he should bring this mirror before 





|with the system or its fundamental. They 
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proceed on the principle, that the whole of 
truth is self-consistent; that One truth never 
‘ean contradict another ; that so far as they ob- 
tain truths, they get parts of the true system 


and juster to have a partial system than to have 


I make this hypothesis, in order to show 
what I mean by non-sectarianism. A nen-sec- 
tarian is one who adopts every article of his 
creed, on its own separate foundation of manifest 
truth. He does not, perhaps, pretend to have 
On every point of be- 
lief, he looks solely at the proof of its truth. 
The presence of this satisfies him, and he ad- 
mits it; but the absence of separate proof, dis- 
satisfies him and he rejects it. And will you 
not all judge that this is a proper, a safe anda 
just course; and, is it not the only course that 
is proper and safe and just ? 

2. My second supposition is that of three 


did nobly, when they passed the act by which 
the Board was organized. It was applauded 
throughout the Union, and was an example 
which several other States are beginning to im- 
itate. Shall we now turn about and undo what 
has been well begun ?— The Puritan. 


[From the Live: pool Controversy. ] 
TRINITARIAN AND UNITARIAN IDEAS OF JUSTICE. 


It is only natural that the parable of the 
Prodigal Son should be no favorite with those, 
who deny the unconditional mercy of God. The 
place which this divine tale occupies in the 
Unitarian theology appears to be filled, in the 
orthodox scheme, by the story of Zaleucus, king 
of the Locrians ; which has been appealed to in 
the present controversy by both the Lecturers on 
the Atonement, and seems to be the only endu- 
rable illustration presented, even by Pagan his- 
tory, of the execution of vicarious punishment. 





gifted and zealous preachers of sectarian dis- 
tinctives ; one of whom, like a part of you who 
have built this house, is Orthodox; a second 
like another part of you, is Universalist; and 
the third, like the rest of you, is Unitarians. 
They each go forth in the power of the spirit, 
preaching exclusively the distinctives of their 
denomination. And they make a multitude of | 
converts. But what would be the worth of } 
these conversions? Converts io mere Ortho- 
doxy; to mere Unitarianism; to the belief of 
universal salvation,—they would not be con- 
verts to Christianity. In order that they be} 
true Christians, they must have experienced the 
renovating influences of those Christian doc-; 
trines which are matter of our common belief ; 
repentance of sins ; holiness of heart ; the devout 
love of God ; and the benevolent love of mankind. | 
These doctrines, working out their proper ef- | 
fects, will produce the Christian character. | 
But the distinctives of sectarianism will not do 
it; they leave their converts as far from the 
kingdom of heaven as they found them. 

I make this supposition in order to show you | 
what sectarianism is; and the comparative | 
worthlessness of its numerous distinctives. A} 
sectarian is he who makes too much of his dis- | 
tinctive. This may be true, or it may be false. | 
But whether true or false, it is only in conjunc- | 
tion with the common Christian doctrines, that | 
it exerts an effectively healthful power upon the 
soul, turning it from sin to righteousness; from 
the world unto God. 

3. Once more, I suppose the case of a Di- 
vinely endowed Teacher, now raised up and 
sent into the world, who should make known 
all important religious truth, in distinct cate-| 
gories ; in doctrinal propositions ; in the broad | 
lines of logic and system. 
a mirror in which each man could see himself 
clearly ; how far he was right, and how far, 


} 


‘ 
} 


every man’s face. What would be some of the 
effects? It is evident that most, if not all, sec- 
tarian Christians, would be exceedingly disap- 
pointed and humbled. Many would find that 
their favorite distinctives were wholly out of 
sight, or but dimly seen, or oceupying but a 
low place in the scale of importance. But says 
one and another, I know that my distinctive | 
would be there. Perhaps it would, but not asit | 
is with you now. It would not be the appa- | 
rent line; nor the central sun; nor the chief | 
corner stone. If it were, it would be a heart- | 
sanctifying truth, but this distinction belongs | 
only to these doctrines which have never been 
monopolized by any one Christian denomina- 
tion. It is upon the commmon fund that all sects | 
must draw, before their faith can be rendered } 
the power of God unto salvation. 

{ make this supposition in order to show how | 


‘ s Liss & 
you might, would you lay aside all sectarian | 


prejudice, arrive at the knowledge of what is | 
true and important in your respective creeds. | 
A Divinely endowed Teacher has, already, ap-| 
peared in the world, and made known all need- } 
ful truth. But he did not teach it systematical- 
ly—not in doctrinal forms and _ categories. 
His manner was popular. He uttered his in- 
structions as oceasions and opportunities drew 
them forth. He revealed the truth in its ele- 
ments ; not in its generalities and abstractions. | 
This is the difference. If we will studiously 
and candidly resolve our Lord’s instructions in- 
to their elementary principles, we might deter- 
mine what is the truth, on nearly all points of 
duty and doctrine. In his manner of life and 
instruction, we, who are sectarians, may find 
rebuke and correction, not encouragement and 
justification. If he taught Orthodoxy, he did 
not teach it, as we, who are Orthodox, now do. 
If he was a Universalist, he did not preach the 
doctrine as we, Universalists, now do. He did 
not lay down the broad proposition, and drive 
avowedly and, unequivocally at the point as we 
habitually do. And if he taught Unitarianism, 
it was not as a religious distinctive. Why 
then should any Christians make such immod- 
erate account of their peculiarities of belief. 
‘Tie kingdom of God is not meat and drink,’ 
it is not any form of speculation or ceremony, 
‘ but righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ;’ for whoever, in these things, serveth 
Christ, is accepted of God and approved of 
men ? 





MAssacCHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. It has 
been said by some that the Board is a needless 
item of expense to the state. How great is the ex- 
pense ? Those who were in favor of abolishing 
the Board at the last session of the Legislature es- 
timated the expense at $2000. It is presumed 
that in making the estimate, as they did, for polit- 
ical effect, they have given us the maximum. 
Has it come to this that the enlightened state of 
Massachusetts, the first in patriotism, in learn- 


_ ing, in philanthropy and benevolence cannot af- 


ford to pay $2000 for superintending and im- 
proving the elementary schools on which 150,- 
000 children are depending for the first rudi- 
ments of learning? Why Sir, a single town in 
the valley of the Connecticut has appropriated 
$1000 the present year—to pay a man for su- 
perintending its own schools in which 2000 
children are educated. Ido not believe, Sir, 
that there is a man in the State, who can ser- 
iously object to the payment of so small a sum 
for so important a purpose. The Legislature 


This monarch had passed a law, condemning 
adulterers to the loss of both eyes. His own 
son was convicted of the crime: and to satisfy 
at once the claims of law and of clemency, the 
royal parent ‘commanded one of his own eyes 
to be pulled out, and one of his son’s.’ Is it 
too bold a heresy to confess, that there seems to 
me something heathenish in this example, and 
that, as an exponent of the Divine character, I 


more willingly revere the Father of the prodi- 


gal, than the father of the adulterer ? 

Without entering, however, into any com- 
parison between the Locrian and the Galilean 
parable, I would observe, that the vicarious the- 
ory receives no illustration from this fragment 
of arcient history. There is no analogy be- 
tween the cases, except in the violation of truth 
and wisdom which both exhibit; and whatever 
we are instructed to admire in Zaleucus, will 
be found, on close inspection, to be absent from 
the orthodox representation of God. We pity 
the Grecian king, who had made a law with- 
out foresight of its application, and so sy:npa- 
thize with his desire to evade it, that any quib- 
ble which legal ingenuity can devise for this 
purpose, passes with slight condemnation: cas- 
uistry refuses to be severe with a man implica- 
ted in such a difficulty. But the Creator and 
Legislator of the human ace, having perfect 
knowledge of the future, can never be surprised 
into a similar perplexity ; or ever pass a law at 
one time, which at another he desires to evade. 
Even were it so, there would seem to be less 
that is unworthy of his moral perfeetion, in say- 
ing plainly, with the ancient Hebrews, that he 
‘repented of the evil he thought to do,’ and 
said, ‘it shall not be ;’ than in ascribing to him 
a device for preserving consistency, in which no 


Sle wheal hold up [ore capable of appreciating veracity can pre- 


tend to discern any sincere fulfilment of the 
law. However barbarous the idea of Divine 
‘repentance,’ it is at Jeast ingenuous. Nor 
does this incident of Zaleucus and his son pre- 
sent any parallel to the alleged relation between 
the Divine Father who receives, and the Divine 
Son who gives, the satisfaction for human 
guilt. The Locrian king took a part of the 
penalty himself, and left the remainder where 
it was due; but the Sovereign Law-giver of 
Calvinism puts the whole upon another. To 
sustain the analogy, Zaleucus should have _per- 
mitted an innocent son to have both his eyes 
put out, and the convicted adulterer to escape. 

The doctrine of Atonement has introduced 
among Trinitarians a mode of speaking respec- 
ting God, which grates most painfully against 
the reverential »ffections due to him. His na- 
ture is dismembered into a number of attri- 
butes, foreign to each other, and preferring rival 
claims ; the Divine tranquillity appears as the 
equilibrium of opposing pressures,—the Divine 
administration as a resultant from the collision 
of hostile forces. Goodness pleads for that 
which holiness forbids; and the Paternal God 
would do many a mercy, did the Sovereign God 
allow. The idea of a conflict or embarrass- 
ment in the Supreme Mind being thus introduc- 
ed, and the believer being haunted by the feel- 
ing of some tremendous difficulty affecting the 
Infinite government, the vicarious economy is 
brought forward as the relief, the solution of the 
whole perplexity ; the union, by a blessed com- 
promise, of attributes that could never combine 
in any scheme before. 
theology is made to consist, in stating the con- 
ditions, and expounding the solution, of this 
imaginary problem. The cardinal difficulty is 
thought to be, the reconciliation of Justice and 
Mercy; and, as the one is represented under 
the image of a Sovereign, the other under that 
of a Father, the question assumes this form: 
how can the same being at every moment pos- 
sess hoth these characters, without abandoning 
any function or feeling appropriate to either ? 
how, especially, can the Judge remit,—it is be- 
yond his power; yet, how can the Parent pun- 
ish to the uttermost,—it is contrary to his na- 
ture. 

All this difficulty is merely fictitious ; arising 
out of the determination :o make out that God 
is both wholly Judge, and wholly Father ; from 
an anxiety, that is, to adhere to two metaphors, 
as applicable, in every particular, to the Divine 
Being. It is evident that both must be, toa 
great extent, inappropriate; and in nothing 
surely is the impropriety more manifest, than 
in the assertion that, as Sovereign, God is nat- 
urally bound to execute laws which, neverthe- 
less, it would be desirable to remit, or change 
in their operation. Whatever painfal necessi- 
ties the imperfection of human legislation and 
judicial procedure may impose, the Omniscient 
Ruler can make ro law which he will not to all 
eternity, and with entire consent of his whole 
nature, deem it well to execute. This is the 
Unitarian answer to the constant question, 
‘ How can God forgive in defiance of his own 
law?’ It is not in defiance of his laws: every 
one of which will be fulfilled to the uttermost, 
in conformity with his first intent; but nowhere 
has he declared that he would not forgive. 
All justice consists,in treating moral agents 
according to their Character ; the inexorability 
of human law arises solely from the imperfec- 
tion with which it can attain this end, and is 
not the essence, but the alloy, of equity: but 
God, who searches and controls the heart, ex- 








ercises that perfect justice, which permits the 
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penal suffering to depart only with the moral 
guilt; and pardons, not by cancelling any sen- 
tence, but by obeying his eternal purpose to 
meet the wanderer returning homeward, and 
give his blessing to the restored. Only by such 
restoration can any past guilt be effaced. The 
thoughts, emotions, and sufferings of sin, once 
committed, are woven into the fabric of the 
soul ; and are as incapable of being absolutely 
obliterated thence and put back into non-exis- 
tence, as moments of being struck from the 
past, or the parts of space from infinitude. 
Herein we behold alike ‘ the goodness and the 
severity of God ;’ and adore in him not the bal- 
ance of contrary tendencies, but the harmony of 
consentaneous perfections. How plainly does 
experience show that, if his personal unity be 
given up, his moral unity caunot be preserved ! 


EXCLUSIVE THEOLOGY AND LIBERAL CHRISTIANI- 
TY. 


Why is it that we are here holding contro- 
versy with our fellow Christians, instead of 
uniting our spirit and our strength to work the 
works of Christ? We wage not this controver- 
sy for the purpose of aiding a sect; but we 
wage it, to do what we can to expose and put 
down universally the sectarian spirit. The 
great evils of society, the crying wrongs of 
Man, are mainly owing to this diversion of 
Religion from spiritual and practical objects to 
the strife of tongues and Salvation by creeds. 
What is the Religion of this country doing ? 
Contending for creeds. What ought it to be 
doing? Spreading the spirit of the life of 
Crist through the hearts of, man in the in- 
stitutions of society. How long are these 
things to be? How long are the spiritual in- 
fluences of this country to be all consumed in 
striving with heresies instead of striving with 
sins ; leaving untouched the bad heart of so- 
ciety, whilst wrangling for a metaphysical 
faith? Look tothe religious appatatus of this 
country. Look to the number of pulpits that 
should send forth the spiritual influences of 
righteousness and peace; and the number of 
men that should move through society apostles 
of the beneficence of Christ. 

Suppose all this strength directed to practi- 
cal and spiritual objects, and could the things 
that are, remain as they are, if the religious 
forces of the country instead of being exclusive, 
doctrinal, controversial, were full of the love 
of Jesus, and sought simply to- establish the 
kingdom ef Heaven upon Earth? Could Re- 
ligion excite the angry passions that she does, 
if her aims were spiritual and not doctrinal ? 
Could Religion be divorced as she is from 
practical life, and confined to a class kept un- 
der powerful stimulants, and called the ‘ reli- 
gious public,’ if her aims were spititual and 
not doctrinal? * * * Every friend to 


practical religion has an interest in destroy- — 
ing this exclusive Theology, which turns away > 


from the works of love to the war of creeds. 


If then we preach Unitarianism, it is that. _ 
we may win men’s hearts to the one Spirit’ 


that pervades all things, and harmonizes all 
things, and sends all] blessings, and sanctifies 
all thoughts, all duties, and all-times. If we 
preach the man Christ Jesus, the word made 
flesh, it is that we too may sanctify our nature, 
and make it a temple for the living God, and 
grow up into him in all things who is our head, 
even Christ. If we preach Salvation, not by 
creeds, but by the spirit of Christ in us, the hope 
of glery, it is that our fitness for Heaven may 
commence on Earth; that we may live now 
as those who when they have slept the brief 
sleep of death shall awake in the presence of 
Christ and God, and find themselves in that 
Heaven wherein dwelleth righteousness. And 
if we preach not indiscriminate happiness and 
indiscriminate tortures in futurity, but the just 
retributions of God, it is that we may redeem 
the time, remembering that each moment lost 
throws us back on the heavenly way, that there 
is an infinite perfection before us, providing 
work for our infinite capacities through an im- 
mortal life; that God is faithful and inflexible 
in his retributions; that no virtue shall be 
without its reward, no sin without its woe ; 
that we shall be judged according to our works, 
and reap what we have sown.—J. H. Thom. 


ee oe —— - 


SIN. 


Sin is not a following of nature, but a vio- 
lence on it; not conformity, but coutradiction 
to it. And so, as when returning life beats in 
the palsied heart, or the dawn of reason bursts 
again on the madman’s brain, the prodigal is 
said ‘ to come to himself,’ when the spirit of 
moral renovation opens on him with compunc- 
tious visitings of nature, and reveals to him a 
full sense of his condition. In his guilt he 
was at variance with all the moral instincts 
of humanity ; and, in the sorrow of repentance, 
he needed as much to be at peace with him- 
self as with his father. 
God has established a certain order and har- 
mony in our nature, appointed to each faculty 
a place and a purpose; and, in disturbing this 
arrangement, we become transgressors. We 
cannot sin against God without also sinning 
against our own souls, for in them is the 
primitive revelation of God; and in thus sin- 
ning against our own souls, we may practically 
resist all the divine attributes of which our 
weak faculties are the dim reflection; God’s 
wisdom in the abuse of our intellect ; his 
greatness in the loss of our moral dignity ; his 
goodness in the destruction of our charities; 
his purity in the corruption of our hearts. 
Unitarians are accused of making sin a light 
matter. We protest against the justice of the 
accusation. We hold sin to be the greatest of 
evils, and the most dire of miseries. We hold 
it not as mere: social impropriety, but we re- 
gard it as a dark disloyalty against conscience 
and against God. Much suffering, we know 
it inflicts ‘on society ; but slight, indeed, is it. 
compared with the ruin and devastation it works 
in our own souls. Here, at first, God impres-. 
sed his image; here, at last, he fixes his trie, 
bunal: itis here his vaice was heard in ki a 
ness, it is here it shall be also heard jud 
ment.—H. Giles. Bac St 
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It is universally thus. | 
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For the Register and Observer. 


Messrs Editors,—As efforts are now making 
to raise funds whereby, with those already on 
hand, the Corporation of Harvard University 
may be enabled to appoint another Professor in 
the Divinity School at Cambridge, it seems to 
me that any remarks tending to show the !m- 
portance of that Institution to our churches and 
the community at large, will be regarded by 
your readers as neither inopportune nor Use- 
less. Accordingly, I take the liberty to request 
that a few paragraphs, which I send you from 
a pamphlet, by Rev. Dr Greenwood, published 
sometime ago, touching the claims of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, may appe'r 10 the next 
Register. © Dr G., after describing: the kind of 
Theology desired by our denomination of Chris- 
tians,—a theology that is liberal, free, serioys, 
charitable and practical,—goes on to say : 


“ And where think you that such a theology 
is taught to those who are to teach it again, 
and diffuse it, by the help of God, over the land ? 
Perhaps you will say, that it must surely be | 
taught in many of the schools of divinity, and / 
that it ought to be taught in all. 1 can well | 
enter {nto your feelings; but I believe it to be | 
a melancholy truth that it is taught but in one | 
school in our country—nay, but in one through- | 
out the whole of the New World. I believe | 
that in the whole of the Western continent, from | 
its southernmost cape to the northern circle, there 
is but one spot, a green spot, in which such a! 
theology is publicly taught. I believe that in| 
one theological seminary only, in this hemis-| 
phere, the Divinity School at Cambridge, do re- | 
ligious liberality and charitableness, conjointly | 
with seriousness, form the spirit of theological | 
instruction. There, the sentiments of the pro- | 
fessors and instructers are not swathed, and | 
stiffened, and cramped by the tight folds of a 
human creed, but are left to their free motion } 
and natural growth. They have, to be sure, | 
their own peculiar doctrinal vpinions, which are 
well known to be Unitarian, and these opinions 
must, of course, mingle in their instructions, | 
and be perceived in their interpretations of 
Scripture. But above their doctrinal opinions 
there is seated the high spirit of freedom, which 
gives freedom, and the gentle spirit of charity, 
which breathes universal good will. And in 
the doctrine, or teaching of that school, is 
shown, we are persuaded, ‘ uncorruptness, grav- | 
ity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be con- 
demned.’ 

It is my object to direct your particular at- 
tention to that school, and to solicit for it your 
assistance. Your interest in it 1 know I shall 
excite by the simple statement that it is the only 
institution from which you can expect to ob- | 
tain well educated ministers of the gospel, 
whose instructions shall be marked by the char- 
acters of liberality, reasonableness, and charity, 
and shall be uttered in the spirit of that theolo- 
gy which recommends itself to your judgment 
and your hearts. 

We do not complain that more has not been 
done for it. When we consider the youth of 
the school as a separate institution, and the 
comparatively small number of those in our 
community who are yet fully awake to the 
claims of a liberal theology, we have reason to 
be satisfied, and to be grateful that the object of 
our hopes has flourished and been fostered as 
it has. 

This class of our exigences—the want of a 
sufficient number of professorships—I cannot ex- 
pect to be at once supplied. We bring the. 
subject forward that it may be placed in the pub-| 
lie view, and appeal for itself to the attention 
of those who feel an interest in the prosperity 
of the school, and the promotion of a liberal, ; 
serious, charitable christian theology. I regard 
it as the great religious charity of the day, 
towards which I would earnestly pe:suade the 
attentive and benevolent thoughts of all reflect-_ 
ing, liberal, serious Christians. 

We would not be importunate. We would 
not s»y that the wants of the School are to be 
attended to in disregard of the distresses of the 
suffering poor. We would not say that in sup- 
plying them, any one should straiten his family, 
or leave unfulfilled the just expectations-of his 
relatives in the event of his death. Our the- 
ology is in this respect that of St Paul; we 
think that ‘if any provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.’ 
But we would say, that very desirable aid can | 
be rendered to the funds of the school, in ways 
and degrees whicl: cannot be burthensome to 
any individual. We address the friends of a 
free and enlightened theology, and ask them to 
show their friendship by their benefactions in 
its behalf. “The cause of the Cambridge school, 
and the cause of rational religion and pure 
Christianity, we sincerely hold to be one and 
the same. The prosperity of the former is in- 
timately, perhaps inseparably, connected with 
the progress of the latter. If the one is suffer- 
ed to struggle, the other must be embarrassed. 
We trust that this connexion will be perceived 
by an enlightened community; and when we 
have gained their attention, we shall feel confi- | 
dent of their{generous aid.” 





For the Register and Observer. 


Messrs Editors :—I approve the course, sug- | 
gested by your correspondent at Nashua, and in 
which. he has led the way. ~ With this impres- | 
sion, I will attempt to give some account of the | 

religious state of things in this place, ‘ Powow | 
River:’ By this designation I intend those con- | 
tiguous parts of Amesbury and Salisbury, called | 
*The Mills,’ ‘The Ferry,’ ‘The Point,’ and | 
the streets which connect them. Here, within | 
a territory of about a mile’s breath, are eight | 
places of public worship. But of these eight | 
meetings, not one of them is devoted to the) 
cause of liberal Christianity. And yet the ma- 
terials for such a Society are not wanting. 
Here are individuals and families of property, 
intelligence, respectability and influence, who, if 
duly drawn together, would after a time become 
a goodly congregation. But they are isolated, 
and dispirited: Jsvlated, for no one communes 
and opens his heart to another : Dispirited, be- 
eause they see no cheering prospects. 

But is this the true Christian spirit? Is it 
the spirit of reform and improvement? Must 
a cause be made at once popular before it de- 
serves our cordial, steady and whole support ? 
Is it right to say ; if we cannot have a popular 
Society, we willhave none? Other denomina- 
tions do not act on this principle; and why 
should we? Here are, among others, two 
strong Societies, now swimming in the full tide 
of prosperity. Both of them, however, origina- 
ted in small beginnings. It is by zeal, courage, 
time, and persevering patience that they have 
become what they are. And by the use of the 

me means might not our liberal brethren here 
D me success? And why should they 




















faith, an evidence that they do not realize and 


wail always for the angel to move the waters ? 
Why not begin by laying a broad foundation- 
stone? But how broad should the platform be ? 
Let it be broad enough for the reception of all 
who sincerely ‘profess and call themselves, 
Christians.’ Christianity has but one funda- 
mental. The Scriptures give butone: Matthew 
xvi. 16—Romans x. 9. And why should we 
make more; especially we who profess to dis- 
countenance all intolerance and exclusiveness ? 
Is it that our Unitarian brethren here are indif- 
ferent and lax in their religious feelings and 
sensibilities? I will not admit that such is the 
fact in regard to them. I believe them to have 
as much religious sensibility and principle as 
those about them have, who, nevertheless, so 
far outstrip them in the zeal which enables ¢o 
go ahead; to found new establishments ; ome 
draw in new coadjutors ; to build new church- 
es; and when they cannot raise the money 
among themselves, to beg it of their brethren 
abroad. I do not wish that my brethren here, 
possessed full as much brass as some of their 
neighbors, yet I would that more of the gold 
which is in their pockets were wrought into a | 
‘helmet of salvation’ for their foreheads. | 
do not undertake to say that they ought to know 
more about their duty ; but I will say, that I 
wish they understood their own strength better. 
Efforts sincerely made, in the cause of religion, | 
are not ineffective. 








\lieves, or how he lives? Because we m 





tain, that all good men will be saved wha’ 


er may be their belief, that ‘in every nation he} 0: 


that feareth God and worketh righteousness is| 
accepted of him,’ does it follow, that our love 





must grow cold, and our efforts cease? No!) 


we have so much the more cause to do what 
we can to make men geod, to make them fear 
God, and work righteousness. 
salvation depends upon the character and not. 
upon the creed; the character then should be 
the object of our zealous efforts and sacrifices. 
We believe that our views, emphatically, are 


scriptural and true, and as such adapted to) # , 
Si ‘ ' 4 watchword of the party with whom I act. On the mo- 


form and perfect human character, to fill the 


soul with a faith that satisfies and con-{ 


trols the inner man, invigorates the intellect, 
expands and warms the affections, quickens 


| conscience, brightens hope, gives strength for 


all duty, a power of resistance under all temp- 
tation, of calm endurance under all trial,—a 
faith, whose clear and simple propositions em- 


We believe that} 
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brace all that man can clearly comprehend or 
need know te be good and happy, a faith emi- 
nently calculated to make him good and happy. 


} 
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If the outward object be | Shall we rest satisfied that we possess this faith, | 


° . . . ms > ' 
not achieved, there is, however, an inward im-| that our own minds are illumined, our own | 


pression received.- ‘ Wherefore, brethren, be ye | 

steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the | 

work of the Lord, knowing that your labors in 

the Lord are not in vain.’ Bei 
Powow River, June. 
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SELF OBSERVATION A MEANS OF SELF CULTURE. 
Self-culture is mainly Self-Observation turned 
to account. We wish Self-culture to give force | 
and development to the more elevated and spir- | 
itual tendencies of our nature, to keep us aspir- | 
ing and pure. Then the practical rule is this: 
observe your own experience, observe what the | 
circumstances are in which elevated thoughts 
are found to enter the mind, and tender and 
holy feelings to spring up in the heart—and 
this a matter to be determined by individual ex- | 
peaience, and not by any uniform principles or 
rules applicable to all. And every man has 
some experience in this most costly knowledge. 
Every man remembers some situations in which | 
his spirit grows thoughtful and solemn; some 
influences under which he finds thatthe cloud 
melts out of his heart, and he becomes fond and 
gentle asa guileless and much-loved child ; some 
scenes whose power over his emotions is benefi- | 
cent, delicious, and constant—where unkindness 
could not dwell with him—where the world. 
loses all its woridliness, discloses only its touch- 
ing and holy agencies, and we feel it a temple 
filled with God; some associations with gen- 
erous impulses, with awakening and entrancing 
truths, which he can call up when he will, and 
stock his heart with their beauty and medicinal 
power. Thereisno man who has not some 
portion of this experience, and, whatever its ex- 
tent, he should be aware, that it constitutes his 
only hold on spiritual life, and is his only foot- 
ing on the wayto Heaven. Self-culture is a 
wise and earnest use of Self-Observation, in re- 
producing states of mind, devotional, beneficent, 
or peaceful, by reproducing the influences which- 
are found by experience to have most power to 
generate them. 
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hearts comforted, our own lives guided by its 
influence? Let us be ashamed of such selfish- 
Let us not thus wrong the principles we 


We cannot, like some, look upon the 


ness. 
profess. 
world as under the wrath and curse of God, or 


| 
j 


think that our feeble efforts are necessary to rescue | 


the millions of earth from the doom of eternal | 


woe, to which their Creator has consigned them. | 


of his love and mercy, as a scene in which we 


are to be fellow-workers with him in improving 


° 2 | 
| But we can look upon it, as cradled in the arms | 


and blessing his children, in making him good | 


and happy. 


and the necessities of men, let us do what we 
can ‘o diffuse that, which to us is ‘the faith 


Let us be faithful in this glorious | 
Prompted by the mercies of Heaven 


once delivered to the saints,’ that truth, whicn 


sanctifies and makes free,—free from guilt and 
sorrow, from the dominion of the passions and 


the world’s allurements, free from the reproach- | 


es of conscience and the fear of death. 


PRESEYTERIAN CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


We have not much room to spare for ac- 


counts of ecclesiastical difficulties in foreign 


countries ; but the controversy which has been | 


for sometime carried on between the Presbyte- 


rian Church and the Civil government of Scot- 


land possesses sufficient interest to justify us in 


permitting it to occupy some space in our col- 


umns ; especially as the subject is one which 


our readers cannot contemplate without becom-_ 


ing more strongly attached to New England 
Congregationalism. 


The customary mode of settling ministers in | 


Scotland is this: A ‘ Patron’ having a ‘living’ 


to present to some candidate for the holy office, | 


selects the individual he prefers, and sends him | 
If the flock like him they give | 


to the parish. 
him a call to settle with them permanently, and 


at the same time, request the Presbytery of the 


neighborhood to assemble and ordain him. If 


| they comply with the request, he becomes their 


MISSIONARY SPIRIT AND EFFORTS. 

Is there any incompatibility between a ra- 
tional faith and a missionary spirit? between 
Liberal Christianity and zealous effurts to ex- 
tend its knowledge and increase its influence ? 
Must men grow cold as they become enlighten- 
ed ? 


its affections, become indifferent in the great 


Must the soul relax its efforts, contract 


cause of human salvation, in proportion as it 
attains to more enlarged and correct views of 
God’s character and government, and interprets 
more justly the Revelations of divine truth, 
We 


cannot hesitate what answer to return to these 


made to us in nature and the Gospel? 
questions. We cannot hesitate ; unless we are 
willing to admit or imply that error is better 
than truth, superstition preferable to a rational | 
devotion, and the fanatic and the bigot, the best 
disciples of Jesus Christ, the most acceptable 
and perfect manifestations of his spirit; and | 
this we cannot be disposed either to admit, or | 
imply. It is true perhaps that the strong and 
direct tendency of an exclusive faith, is to make 


a man very zealous in extencing it. If he peo- 
ple heaven with only a colony from his own lit- | 
tle church, if he think that there is no salvation | 
beyond the pale of his creed, if he really believe | 


that all will be condemned and lost, unless they | 


hold to certain particular, and in his view, all- | 
important truths, or opinions, he must, if he | 
have the spirit, we will not say of a Christian, | 
but of a man, if he have any human sympa- | 


thies and affections, he must be zealous; he | 
must be ready to watch and pray, to labor and | 
strive, to make any sacrifices, any exertions he 
can, to bring men to embrace these opinions, to | 
adopt this creed. Instead of wondering at the | 
zeal of the exclusive, cf those who make salva- 
tion depend upon a creed, upon the belief and | 
reception of certain articles or dogmas of faith, | 
we only wonder that their zeal is not greater, 
and their efforts tenfold, aye, ten thousand fold 
greater than they are. Instead of seeing in 
their zeal and efforts an evidence of their faith, 
we see in them an evidence of their want of 


feel, what they profess to believe. 

It is true also perhaps that the immediate 
and direct tendency of a liberal faith is to les- 
sen a man’s zeal about mere doctrines. The 
anti-sectarian sect cannot become very sectarian 
without abandoning the idea that lies at the 
bottom of their theory. Wie cannot be zealous 
in disseminating Unitarian doctrines on the 
ground that the reception of their doctrines is 
essential to salvation. But does it follow from 
this that we have no cause for zeal, that it is a 


the wav following. 


, aged pastor. 





matter of absolute indifference what a man be- 


minister; if they refuse, he does not, whatever 
may be the wishes of the Patron or the Parish. 
Such has been the immemorial practive of the 
Church of Scotland, always requiring, besides 
the presentation of a living by a Patron, that 


‘ 


the candidate receive a call from the flock, and | 


be inducted into office by the Presbytery. 
not however to be 


It is 
inferred that the wishes 
of majorities in parishes have always been 
regarded any more by Presbyteries than by 


Patrons ; for it has often happened, (and it is a} 
strong objection to the Presbyterian system of 
church government that it is almost necessarily | 
liable to this sort of tyrrany) that calls from. 


the people have been reduced to a mere mockery 


_—Presbyteries deeming a call valid, although | 


subscribed by no more than a single individual, | 


while the whole body of the parish was against 
the settlement. 

Now the present contest between the Eccle- 
siastical and Civil powers in Scotland arose in 
The parish of Marnoch, 
in the Highlands, needed an assistant to their 


fice. The people disliked him, and request- 
ed that he might be removed. 
granted ; 


This was 
but when the aged minister died, a 
year afterwards, the Trustees forced the same 
Mr Edwards upon them again; and seven 
members of the Presbytery, belonging to the 
neighborhood of Marnoch, made arrangements 
toordain him. But the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church interposed to prevent this, 
suspended those seven members from their office 
as ministers, and supplied their place with oth- 
ers. Here the Civil power stepped in; the 
Court of Sessions, having received from the 
seven deposed clergymen a petition, asking that 
the use of the churches they formerly occupied 
might be forbidden to the new incumbents, and 
also that none but themselves should be allowed 
to preach on any spot within the limits of those 
parishes, granted the request; in doing which 
they opposed a great principle strenuously con- 
tended for by the Church of Scotland, viz. that, 
while the right of the Patron to nominate whom 
he will to the ‘living’ under his control is ac- 
knowledged and allowed, the Presbytery (sub- 
ject, however, to the higher judicatories of the 
Church) shall have the exclusive privilege of 
accepting or rejecting the nominee, as it shall 
seem to them best, in view either of the quali- 
fications of the candidate, or of the wishes of 
the people to whom he is sent, or of any other 
circumstances that in their opinion deserve con- 
sideration. 

This whole subject of ‘non intrusion,’ as it is 


The Trustees of Lord Fyfe, who | 
| is a minor, appointed a Mr Edwards to the of- 


I t, by a majority of 84, the whole vote 


| from which we extract a few sentences. 


_ storm, the motto of our Establishment is made the more 



























and of the rights of the Presbyterian 
murch generally, was discussed at the meeting 
the General Assembly of Scotland, last May ; 
ind the decision was against the Civil govern- 





eing 370. Dr Chalmers, who voted with the 
Majority, made a long speech on the occasion, 


* From 1688 to 1838, from the Revolution to the time 
when the Court of Sessions gave forth its interdict, no 
Civil power ever attempted to interfere with our ecclesias- 
tical procedure; but now our ark is in the midst of con- 
fheting billows; and now that the flag is unfurled by the 


potent to all eyes, that the Lord Jesus Christ is the Head 
of the Church of Scotlani—(Hear, hear,)—we have 
mailed this color to the mast—(Hear, hear,) ‘This is the 


| Mentous question before the house, | have maintained my 
opinions unchanged for the last twenty four years. Ina 
ease brought before the Assembly in 1816, I maintained 
that the patron might nominate any person, but the Charch 
might lay an arrest onthe presentee. To the same effect, 
T may quote from a work which I published so far back as 
1821. 

The Church can, on any ground she chooses, lay a neg- 
Ative on any man whom the patron chooses to fix upon. 


But the subject is one we do not love to dwell | 
upon. We should hardly have adverted to it 
at all, had we not been pressed so often by our 
friends ata distance to say at least a word. 
Perhaps our reluctance to set about contradict- 
ting Orthodox mistatements, is greater than a | 
just reg#rd to the interests of the cause we 
stand pledged to serve, may seem to the wisest 
and best to wariant; but we have been, and | 
are still, less anxious, than otherwise we might | 
be, to overcome it, from the consideration that | 
the source, whatever be its pretensions, whence 
falsehood often proceeds, soon comes to be re- 
garded with a general distrust, that renders at- | 
tempts at refutation in a great measure unnec- | 
essary. | 





| 
| 
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Tt is her part, and in practice she has ever done so, to sit 
in judgment over every individual nomination. We are 
het new contencing for the right and authority of a call 
from the people, but for the power of the Church to admit 
the will or taste of the people as au element ito ber de- 
liberations on the question, whether a given presentation 
‘dvatl be sustained or not ? and of deciding this question 
just as she shall find cause. And when either patrons or 
people are in the wrong, let us never see the day when 
the cuuse shall be committed to any but thgse whem the 
wisslom of the country has raised above the temptations of 
dependence; and who can clear their unfaltering way, 


alike unmoved by the smile of grandeur, or by the frown | 


of a sometimes deluded population ” 
* Deluded population 
always free from delusion ? 


each parish is independent alike of individuals 


rt 1p , i s Dn | ° ° p 
cal courts with the power of Presbyteries, and that place, it circulated somewhat extensively ; ) 


ean both nominate and cause to be ordained 
For 
ourselves, so little seems to us the difference, in 


whom they please, to be their ministers. 


4 , >] ictate atron | ° . 
effect, between being dictated to by a P | would be preaching in the same place the next 


and by a Presbytery, that did we belong toa 
congregation in Scotland, we should not care 
much, so far as our own spiritual interests were 
concerned, whether the question at issue turned 
in favor of the Civil or Ecclesiastical Powers. 
But the subject has another relation of great 


moment. Before it subsides, it may cause a 


separation of the Church of Scotland from the. 


State; and this may Jead to a like result as 
regards the Church of England; consumma- 
tions both, most earnestly to be wished. 


THE PROTESTANT CLERGY OF HOLLAND. 

The ‘ Christian Intelligencer’ contains a let- 
ter from Rev. R. Baird, dated, Paris, June, 
1840, in which we find some statements of in- 
This 
writer complains that the «ministers of that 


terest respecting the clergy of Holland. 


country are not sufficiently Orthodox, and urges 


it upon the Dutch Churches here to send thither ' 


one or more of their own preachers. There 


are, he tells us, about 1600 or 1700 Protestant | 


ministers in Holland; and though not many of 


them openly avow Arminianism or Unitarian- | 


ism, yet, he says, ‘one thing is certain, that 
there is much of German Neology there, and 
preached under fair disguises ; one thing is cer- 
tain, that the mass of the Protestant preachers 
in that country, do not preach about Christ as 
their fathers did.’ ‘ Take them as a body,’ he 
further remarks, ‘ the Prostestant clergy of that 
country are as learned as any equal number of 
They 


have all been trained in one or other of the three 


ministers of the Gospel in the world. 


distinguished Universities of that Kingdom. 
Their moral character is good—I speak of them 
en masse. 
engaged in catechetical and other parochial la- 
bors. But yet 
there is reason to fear, are not men of evangel- 


the overwhelming majority, 


ical faith or spirit. 
partaking of the nature of moral essays, rather 
than discriminating, pungent, applying the de- 
mands of the law to the conscience, or clear on 


the great doctrine, connected with justification | 


by faith—the articulus stantis, vel cadentis ec- 


clesie—as Luther said.’ 


A QUESTION TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

What was the motive which induced the Bos- 
“ton correspondent, J. T., of the last week’s 
New York Observer, after giving an account of 
the revolting doctrines recently put forth by 
Mr O. A. Brownson,—-doctrines as offensive to 
Liberal Christians as they can be to the Ortho- 
dox,—to take the pains of adding, that Mr B. 


| is still a Unitarian Minister, in regular stand- 


} 


ing, &c? ‘* We pause for a reply.’ 


| The truth is, it is a long time since Mr 


| 
| 


| 


Brownson was regarded here as a minister of 
any denomination. 


And now that we have begun to interro-| = 
ee _ Quincy, Ill., 29th June, 1840. 
gate, we will put a question or two more. 


Why do our Orthodox brethren 
fond, especially during a revival season, of 
sending out through the country, stories that 
have no foundation in truth, and which 
tend, wherever they are believed, to prejudice 
the community against Unitarian Christians ? 
How, for instance, came the lying repo t to be 
widely circulated, some time ago, that the min- 
ister of Haverhiil, and the senior Pastor of the 
West church in this city, had changed their 
religious opinions? For what cause have the 
speculations of Mr Emerson and one or two 
others, been represented in so many Orthodox 
papers, as being fair specimens of the results to 
which Unitarianism leads, when in fact, noth- 
ing could be more false? Why did a Boston 
correspondent of the New York ‘Times commu- 
nicate, a few weeks since, among other things 
illustrative of the ‘ wonderful effect’ of Mr 
Kirk’s preaching in this city, the intelligence— 
entirely new and incredible to us and all we 
have conversed with—that ‘some of the most 
distinguished men in. Boston of the Unitarian 
faith have, it would seem, been convinced that 
his doctrines are true ?’ 


seem so 





So we might go on almost without end. 


| this city, in which he stated that he had receiv- 


| sionary. 
| for two Sundays, 


And are Presbyteries | sais in ' tat 
y | tleman residing in Rahway, who, in consulting | 


better | _. , 
How much | with two or three other friends of the cause, | 


is 0 i according to which. ; 
is our Congregational plan, according to wh proposed that I should give a Lecture there on } 


, _,, the next Wednesday evening. 
in the character of Patrons, and of ecclesiasti- | 


| doctrine of man’s native depravity. 


They preach much, and are much 


Their preaching is general, 


‘from my visit to La Harpe and Burlington 


Rev. Mr Briggs :—Dear Sir,—Before leaving 
home I received a letter from Mr Bellows of | 


ed a proposal from some Unitarians in Rahway, | 
New Jersey, to come and preach there as a mis- | 
I had made an exchange with him | 
and he wished me, during the | 
intervening week, to go over to that place, and | 
make inquiries on the subject. | 


On reaching | 
New York I obtained an introduction to a gen- | 


The notice was | 
short, but by being published in a newspaper of | 


so that about an hundred individuals collected 
in the hall where I j.reached. 
After the service, it was stated that there | 


Yesterday afternoon, in cin | 
pany with five or six gentlemen here, who take | 
a deep interest in this movement, I again went | 
out to Rahway. In the evening I found an au- | 
dience of not less than four hundred peopie | 


gathered for our service. 


Sunday evening. 


1 had, in the previous | 


discourse, spoken of the great duty of free in- | 
quiry on the subject of religion, and endeavor- 

ored to set forth some of the principles and 
feelings which should direct us in the search for | 
divine truth. I last evening preached on the | 
The audi- | 
ence, which consisted, I am told, of various de- | 
nominations, Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists | 
and Frjends, beside many not attached to any | 
particular sect, were quite attentive, and al-' 
though some of them must have dissented from | 
the views of the sermon, vet they gave good 

heed to the word. This is all we need, in| 
many cases, to produce conviction. We ask 

only a fair and full hearing; if we speak not 
‘according to the law and the testimony,’ then 

let us stand condemned for heresy. 

There is a good spirit among the people of | 
Rahway, and if this slight effort can be follow- 
ed up by other and able preachers of our faith, | 
no doubt can be left that in a few months we 
shall have there a respectable and permanent 
Society. It is thought that one hundred gen- 
tlemen might be now found, who would con-| 
tribute toward the support of a constant preach- | 
er. The place consists of two villages, a mile 
only apart, with a population of about 2,500. 
It is devoted to manufacturing business, and is 


in a quite prosperous condition, for the times. 
They propose to have a service regularly on 
each Sunday evening, for the present. Mr 
Bellows, and Mr Simmons, who is now preach- | 
ing in Dr Dewey’s church, together with Mr 
Holland of Brooklyn, have kindly offered their 
aid, when their leisure will permit of it. I 
hope our brethren, many of whom pass through 
|New York at this season, will not forget New | 
Jersey. . 
I may remark, that so far as can be Igarnt, 
this is the first Unitarian preaching that has | 
ever been heard in the State of New Jersey. | 
A gentleman, who accompanied us yesterday to 
| Rahway, from Jersey City, said he was acquain- | 
ted with many decided Unitarians in that place, | 
and he thought they should soon move to have | 
| preaching there. Indeed I have no doubt that, 
in Elizabethtown, New Brunswick, &c., they | 
need only to hear our pure and simple doctrines, 
| preparatory to embracing ‘ the truth as it is in 
Jesus.’ Cannot the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation do something to promote this glorious 
| work ? 
| spread and prosper evermore, is the prayer of | 
, your friend and brother, | 


j 
| 
{ 


A. B. M. 


-_-- 


| Friend and Brother,—I returned in safety 


| Of the former place I spoke in my last. In 
Burlington, I preached two or three times, to 
audiences of from 100 to 150. 
bright and encouraging for building a church 
|and forming a Society. Mr S. seems to be 
liked as a preacher, and is himself pleased 
with his situation, and his sphere of duty. I 
think he may do a great and good work in that 
place. The people are subscribing well to- 
wards a church; but will want some aid from 
the East. It is exceedingly to be regretted 
that just at this juncture, you find it so difficult 
to raise funds for the. infant churches of the 
West. Do try and help our friends at Burling- 
ton in this crisis of their affairs. The church 
in Quincy, for which we are indebted in part to 
friends at St. Louis, Duxbury, Lowell, Worces- 
ter, Fitchburg, Keene, Cambridge and other pla- 
ces, is going on rapidly, and will be completed 
in August. A very neat little church it will be, 
too, built of wood, without spire or portico, with 
one entrance, a window on each side of the 
door, three windows on each side of the house, 
a close entry within the door, three elevated 








That it may know no decline, but | 


Prospects are | 





seats for the choir on the left of the door as you 














a 
eee, 


enter, one aisle, pulpit opposite the door, set. 
tees 10 1-2 feet in length, and capable of seat- 
ing with ease 200 persons. The pulpit will be 
made of black walnut, perfectly plain like every 
thing else about the church, elevated upon a 
platform six feet square, and eighteen inches 
high. The building is already painted white, 
The work will be completed in good time to be 
dedicated.in September. To fill it with cop. 
stant worshippers will be a work of time. Yoy 
may remember that I spent only five Sabbaths 
here a year ago, when I gathered the church - 
and that with the exception of two Sabbaths 
besides, our Society had no more preaching til] 
last March, when I returned here. While we 
would feel duly grateful to the kind Providence 
that has raised up friends in our behalf, ang 
hel, ed us on hitherto, we wish in justice to our. 
selves to have them distinctly understand the 
difficulties against which we have to struggle, 
before we can look upon our Society as well and 
permanently established. Under the circum. 
stances in which we are, it must not be expec- 
ted that our Society will increase very rapidly, 
Its members are without wealih, unless they 
may be said to be rich in faith and good works, 
However, it is no time for despondence, with a 
new church on our hands. He that can raise 
up children unto Abraham from the stones in 
the street, can make the glorious truths of the 
Gospel so attractive, that those seats shall not 
be able to contain the crowds that will press to 
hear the word, and we shall be forced to pull 
down our neat little church and build a larger 
One. 

In a day or two I am to embark for St, 
Louis ; whence I shall have a journey by land 
to Hillsboro’. In that vicinity I shall remain 
until September, when the church here wil! 
have been completed, and I shall return to com- 
plete the mission. Several new communicants 
joined us at the last communion ; and several 
more will unite with us at our next. Ap in- 
creasing interest is certainly manifested in our 
meetings, both by young men and heads of 
families. 


Yours truly, WwW. P. a. 


RECENT PUELICATIONS. 
The Doctrine of the Cross, By Rev. J. W. Thompson. 


Printed for the American Unitarian Association. Buos- 
ton: James Munroe § Co. July 1840. pp. 2. Price 
4 cents. 


This is number 156 of the Tracts of the A. 
U. A.; and there are few better ones in the 
Series. Wecommend it to such as wish to 
know how the efficacy of the death of Jesus is 
regarded by a class of Christians who reject 
the Calvinistic doctrine of vicarious sacrifice. 
The Tract concludes thus: 


‘ The Cross of Jesus! it is the star of the world,—not 
destined to disappear like that material, moving orb, 
which illustrated his birth, but fixed and changeless like 
the eternal sun. Let us stand under it and look up with 
reverence and faith. The Cross of Jesus ! let the thought 
of it come to us like the visits of a guardian angel when- 
ever in our trials and sorrows we are unsubmissive to the 
will of Heaven, and soothe us to resignation and trust. 
The Cross of Jesus! let the remembrance of it rise up and 
rebuke us whenever we become careless of the claims of 
that great law of love which was established on an eter- 
nal foundation, when he ‘ died, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God.” The Cross of Jesus! let 
it appear before us, as another conscience, whenever we 
are found straying from the path of innocence and virtue, 
neglecting duty, giving countenance to impiety or settling 
down in sin, and recall us to him * who gave himself for 
us'that he might redeem us frem all inquity and purify to 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good works.’ j 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the Sunday School Socie- 
ty, read at the public annual meeting, May 27th, 1840. 
oston. 


We rejoice in every indication of life and ac- 
tivity among the friends of Sunday Schools. 
The document before us, which was read’ by 
Rev. A. B. Muzzey at the annual meeting, con- 
tains ‘the substance of letters received in an- 
swer to the Society’s Circular, and embraces @ 
body of facts in relation to the following sub- 
jects, namely, the value of the General Exercise 
in Sunday Schools,—its influence on the chil- 
dren, and its value to the teachers; on Sunday 
School Anniversaries and Union celebrations, 
which appear to have become quite common, 
imparting importance to the Institution, inter- 
est to the children, and profit alike to parents, 
teachers, and the community at large; on 
Sunday School Libraries which are represented 
as generally useful, and when well selected and 
well conducted as being of more value than 
gold; and, finally, on the teaching of doctrinal 
subjects, which seem to be disapproved in re- 
gard to the younger, but approved in reference 
to the elder classes of pupils. The Report re- 
fers to the temporary appeintment last av- 
tumn of Rev. Mr Waterston as an agent of the 
Society,—and his visit to the county of Franklin, 
and Keene, N. H.—visiting eighteen schools, 
during an absence of twelve days, and making 
thirteen addresses, with great acceptance and 
to the instruction and profit of all. The Report 
further states that Rev. F. T. Gray had been 
appointed permanent agent of the Society, for 
the performance of certain duties of a like na- 
ture, not interfering with his other engagements; 
—itadverts also to a letter received from Rev. 
Mr Parkes, Bristol, England, and the increasing 
interest in Sunday Schools in that country ;—t0 
the death of the revered President of the Society, 
Rev. Dr Tuckerman, who had been such for 
eight years, and pays a grateful and feeling trib- 
ute to his services and memory; and closes 
with some general remarks of an interesting 
and useful character.’ 


Scripture Truths in Questions and Answers for the use 
of Sunday Schools and Families. Beston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1840. 


We are ignorant of the name of the Author 
of this little book, but we think he has dove 
good service to the cause of religious instruc 
tion. We are notin favor of the multiplication 
of manuals for the use of Sunday Schools, but 
the arrangement and plan of this work, are such 
as to.make it a valuable assistant to any paren! 
and Sunday School Teacher. The following 
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extract from the preface will give a good idea 
of the character of the book. 


‘The design of this little work is a practical one ;—to 
form in the minds of the young the great principles 3 pi- 
ety, morality, and true religion, and the gees Be, 
Christian temper, as they are exhibited in the — 
Without neglecting or interfering with this object, the 
author was desirous of making this manual a ar ~ 
Scripture truth, in teaching that the Father is the 7 
True God, and that Jesus Christ is to be honored us his 
Son and Messenger, but not His equal. In the Notes 
and Appendix explinations of certain texts have heen 
given mn accordance with this view, for the information 
of Teachers, who may not have ready access to books 
and commentaries, to be used by them or not, according 
to their own judgment, and the age and capacity of the 
children under their care. 


—_—— 


An Oration delivered by request of the City Authorities, 
t ith; F si fourth anni- 
before the citizens of Boston, on the sixty fourt 
versary of American Independence, July 4th, 1840. 
By Thomas Power. Boston. 5. H. Eastburn, City 
Printer. 1840. 
\ fourth of July Oration is a difficult service 


Mr Power evidently came to the | 





to perform. 
task with a fervent spirit and a zealous but en- | 


lightened patriotism. The tendency of his dis- | 


course is neither to cherish a foolish spirit of | 


national vanity, nor a morbid dissatisfaction, | 


or distrust in our institutions, but to make us at | 
the same time hopeful, and watchful, to pro-| 
duce a rational conviction of the excellence of | 
our civil institutions, and of the dangers which | 


accompany them. We have room only for the 


following very brief extract. 
‘ For the agitator’s reprehensible course of proceeding, | 
seeks to put in action the conflicting elements of so- 


who t ; 
distrusts and jealous. | 


ciety, who appeals to bad passions, as | 
ies, no very honorable opmon can be entertained by him | 
who desires to better the condition of man; and above | 
all, that mischievous policy is to be reprehended, that 
against the rich, and the ignorant 
“The inflammatory elements of | 
suspicion and jealousy are sufficiently unrestrained, with- 
out the intervention of bad designs, intended to obtain 
temporary suceesss and popularity, through the employ- | 
ment of means ruinous to the public welfare. : 

The artful demagogue, with selfish or traitorous pur- 
poses, in haranguing on liberty and equality, denounces 
ies that industry and study have made, and, 
rst passions of the worst classes «f so- 
and places those less fa- 


seeks to array the poor 
against the intelligent. 
| 


the inequalit 
appealing to the wors 
ciety, irritates their jealousies, : 
vored by nature or less fortunate by circumstances, ina 
hostile relation to others more favoved and more fortunate. 
In all time, those hav ing the most unworthy ambition have 
alwavs entered upon their bad designs by using language 
luect to entrap the ignorant and improvi- 


and pursuing con ‘ 
consequences of 


dent into a temporary confidence, the 
which are most injurivus to popular rights. 


A Poem delivered in the First Congregational Chureh in 
the town of Quincy, May 25, 1840, the Two Hundrecth 
Anniversary of the Incorporation of the Town. By! 
Christo} her Pearse Cranch. Published by request. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1840. . 
This Poem has been in our hands but a few 

hours, and so we have had opportunity to give 

it only a hurried perusal. Nevertheless, we 
have derived a great deal of pleasure from the 

reading of it, notwithstanding here and there a 

mark of hasty composition, and some token, in 

a few lines on freedom and bigotry, of a dispo- 

sition to convey a ineaning somewhat more 

special and pointed, than, all things considered, 
it seems to us The Poem be- 


gins with alluding, ina beautiful manner, to 


desirable. 


the season of the year and the circumstances of 
the occasion; then follows a spirited description 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, in the midst of which is | 
happily introduced the subjoined Hymn : 


Methinks I hear them in the shadows dim 

Singing am d the woods their twilight hyn ;— 
The words seem borne away from that old time, 
And weave themselves amid my humble rhyme. 


HYMN OF THE PILGRIMS. 


1 
Hear us, almighty Father! 
No light but thy great eye above us saines! 
Darker and darker gather 
The shades of twilight through the moaning pines— 
Hear while we pray! 
2 
Hear us, thou great Jehovah! 
When, wandering through the tangled wilderness, 
Cloud after cloud goes over, 
Forsake us not in our lon-liness! 
Shield us tonight! 
3 
Guard us from every danger, . 
Thou, who hast ever been our sun and shield, 
When trials deeper and stranger 
Sweht o’er us, as the wind sweeps o’er the field! 
O guard us still! 
A 
From the wild foeman’s arrow— 
From the dread pestilence that walks unseen— 
From sickness and from sorrow, 
And more than all, from hearts and lips unclean, 
Save us, O God! 


© 5 
And unto Thee, great Spirit, 
All that we are and have would we commit;— 
Not for thy children’s merit, 
But through thy own free grace, so clearly writ, 
Keep us, we pray! 


And did not He who watched above them hear? 
And felt they not that He was ever near? 

They were not all alone—for God was there, 
And whispered peace amid their fervent prayer.— 
He who dwells not in temples made with hands, 
But in the heart that yields to His commands, 
Shone round about them—and the Spirit’s ray 
Turned all their darkest midnights into day. 


DISCOURSE ON THE LATE DR 


THAYER. 


DR PARKMAN’S 


We are happy to find among other good ar- | 
ticles in the ‘ Monthly Miscellany of Religion 
and Letters,’ for the present month, a part of 
the interesting discourse delivered by Dr Park- | 
man of this city, July 5, 1540, in the first 
Church of Beverly, where a son of the late Dr 
Thayer is settled in the ministry. Our readers | 
will be gratified with the extracts 
follow. 


Dr Nathaniel Thayer was, born in Hampton, N. H. |} 
He was the son of Rev. Ebenezer Thay- | 
er, who for a long series of years was the respected min- | 
He became a member of Harvard | 
College in 1785, and was graduated in 1789, in the class | 


July 11, 1769. 


jster of that town. 
of which the late President Kirkland was also a member. 
While pursuing bis theological studies at Medford under 
the care of the late venerable Dr Osgood, he engaged in 
the instruction of the public school in that place ;—anar- 
duous, but honorable work, which has been the beginning 
of their usefulness with some of the wisest and most em- 
Hent men both in Church and in State, who have adorn- 

Between the years 1792 and 1793 he 
lace ofa Tutor in Harvard College: till 
d his theological course and entered upon 
‘his profession, he was ordained as 
hurch in Lancaster, in this State, 


ed our country. 
itso filled the Pp 
having complete 
the publie services of 
imior Pastor of the ¢ 
Oct. 9, 1793. 

The gentleman with whom he was thus united, Rev. 
Timothy Harrington, had then fulfilled a ministry of near 
ly half a century; and through the infirmities of old age 
was unable to attend the services of the ordination. But 
feeling a deep interest in an event so important to the 
spiritual welfare of a people whom he had himself long 
and faithfully served, he requested that the procession, 
in which were not a few of the most eminent clergymen 
of the day, should stop on returning from the charch vefore 
the door of his house: and coming forth to meet them, he 
expressed his joy in the occasion that had assembled them, 
and laying his aged hands upon his youthful colleague, he 
blessed him, and declared that he was now ready to de- 
part, and would tell his predecessor, whom he hoped short- 
lv to meet in heaven, that he had left their common flock 
to a faithful care. 

In this pleasant village of Lancaster, amidst a united 


which 





and affectionate people, Dr Thayer passed the residue of 





settlement of Northern Pennsylvania has been | 


his days. His ministry extended to the long, and what 
has now become a very rare and unusual, term of nearly 
forty-seven years; and it was sustained witha fidelity and 
devotion honorable tothe pastor, and ina harmony and 
peace not less honorable to the flock. For, as has been 
remarked, by one with whom Dr Thayer was allied by 
family connexion as well as professional friendship, ‘when 
ministers and people live long and happily together, some 
credit may he allowed to the prudence of both.’ On the 
part of the people there were the virtues of a happy and 
flourishing village, united with reverence for the institu- 
tions of religion and ardent attachment to their pastor; 
while on his part were exemplified in no common measure 
those virtues, which of all others are best adapted to give 
stability and efficacy to any ministry. Dr Thayer loved 
his profession; and this love was in him an hereditary 
attachment, derived through a long succession of ances- 
tors, and shared with « family who from the times of John 
Cotton, of the First Church in Boston, even to the pres- 
ent have never failed in each generation of one or more 
representatives in the Christian ministry. He was devo- | 


slow compared with that of the more Western 
States. Think what has been done here in 
twenty five years; and much more will be 
done in the same period farther west; and who 
can say, wait? ‘Send preachers if ‘they are 
ready to go, and write letters, but delay not the 
great effort.’ Now is the time for the effort. 
O that the Cambridge School was full of stu- 
dents, and a Western School full also ? 








SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY, AS A REFORMER. 





| The last number of the Westminster Review 














tel to the peculiar studies of his profession, from arse contains an article, in which the author, speak- 
he permitted ther objects however engaging, nor yet} , ¥v 
erred s saan . ing of Sir Samuel Romilly, says: ‘He seems_ 


the infirmities of advancing years, to distract his attention. 
He was an affectionate and devoted pastor, who knew the early to have learned that any one who- wishes 


flock and was known of them, impartial and considerate | 
in his regards, and alike to the rich and to the poor, to | to be a reformer must be prepared to build up| 
the obscure as to the honorable according to their sever: | aie : es 
al conditions the father, brother, counsellor and friend, | before he proceeds to pull down; that while it 
He never incurred the reproach given of old to the un- | may be easy to lay an edifice in ruins, it is. 
faithful shephor.ts;—* the diseased have ye not strength- 3 ? 
ene |, neither have y¢ healed that which was sick, neither | usually a very difficult task to raise upa better 

, H T. ; ave | - ‘ , | 
have ve bound up that which was broken, neither have in its place. Throughout his life he seted up- | 
sought that which was lost. In a remarkable sense he | : mt 
might have said, 1 dwell among my own people ;’ and in! on this principle.’ 
his diligent studies pursued to the last, in his faithfal prep- | 
aration of discourses adapted to their wants and griefs, | 


in his unintermitted pastoral intercourse, he bas left an | *.* We are glad to know that the Rev. Mr | 
example worthy of imitation to his brethren and succes. | 


} f ‘ < e 
sors; and furnishing an instructive —— of the efficacy, | Harrington, now in this city, who preached at 
even in these days of change, of such fidelity to preserve | i ing i i 

the good influences of the Tolnietrs and to secure the har- | Chicago during the last winter with so much 
mony and prosperity of any people. 

With this characteristic fidelity was combined great 
prudence. It is possible, that to some it seemed a pru- 
dence not wholly unmingled with timidity or an ex- 
cess of caution. But thongh it dwelt certainly with dis- 
cretion, and would neither unnecessarily offend nor put 
to hazard important interests, it suffered no compromise 
with principle. When the cause of truth or of sound mor- 
als was concerned, it appeared that it was allied with ana 
unflinching courage and would take no counsel of any 
fear but the fear of God. This was exhibited in some 
signal instances, as well by his resolute maintenance, 
when it was required, of the discipline ofhis church, as 
by his firmness in exposing before those ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals, to which he was so often called, every form of de- 
ception or anworthy artifice. 

In his theological views he was distinguished, from the 
very beginning to the close of his professional career, by 
a genuine catholicism. He was of that honored class, of 
whom were Mayhew and Clarke, and Freeman and 
Bancroft, and others that have passed or are rapidly pas- 
sing to their reward, who in days less propitious than our 
own openly professed and inculeated tle Unitarian faith. 
He was through life a consistent believer and a hearty ad- 
vocate of rational Christianity. It did not shake his con- 
fidence in its truth, that it wasreviled of men. He found 
in its doctrines a beautiful accordance with what his un- | 
derstanding revealed to him of truth, and with what his 
heart craved for its solace. Accordingly, the same views, 
which for almost half a century he enforced in his teach- 
ings and adorned by his life, were his support in his ex- 
piring hour. , 

These various qualities, united with an unfailing kind- 
ness of heart and a truly Christian courtesy, conciliated 
the confidence not of his people only, who esteemed him 
for his work’s sake, but of his brethren in the same pro- 
fession, of the churches who shared in his ministrations, 
and of the community at large. For us, his brethren or 
sons in the Gospel, it was impossible to regard otherwise 
than with respect—imay we be disposed to imitate—that 
wise and beneficent ministry, the fruits of which, thongh 
there were never wanting a_ just decision and indepen- 
dence, were seen in the harmony of a numerous flock, in 
their exemplary attendance on the worship of the sanctu- 
ary, and in the spectacle, almost unparalled in these days, 
of a single temple in that large and populous village. That 
single church still remains, the honorable monument of his 
wisdom and fidelity: and when this beautiful spectacle 
shall cease and other churches shall arise by its side, may 
the same blessed spirit of Chistian love, of which the 
whole life of our friend was the exemplification, unite 
the members; and taught by his example and walking in 
his steps, may they know ‘ how good and how pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.’ 

Among the expressions of hia pastoral faithfulness, and 
as part also of his character asa good citizen, was his 
zeal in the cause o° education and his affectionate inter- 
et for the young. He looked with solicitude upon the 
rising generation. He devoted much of his time, many 
days of each vear, to the visiting ofhis parochial schools; 
and to the children of bis own flock he continued to the last 
his assiduous and paternal cares. They were not lost 
upon their susceptible hearts; and the tears which, as we 
have learned, were shed by teachers and by pupils of h's 
Sunday School, when it was known that they could see 
his face no more, testified to the affection which ey 
bore him. 

His last moments were in happy accordance with his 
faith and with his life. lam aware that there is a dis- 


| success, and who expects shortly to return to | 
the growing church and Society of that place, | 
is accomplishing the object of his present visit , 
to New England in a manner gratifying to the 
friends of Liberal Christianity. 
| 


*.* The Editor of the National Gazette says: | 
—‘ There has grown up lately a ridiculous fash- | 
ion in English Metaphysical writing, of aping 

_Gerinan forms and idioms. If the desire be 
general to change the harmony and structure of | 
the English tongue, certainly this invasion of | 
its established rules and beauties from quarters | 
of learning and respectability, with the under- | 
minings of flash phraseology so vulgarly favor- 
ite, will surely contribute to that end. 


For the Register and Observer. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Messrs. Editors,—Of the great variety of use- | 
ful conventions, which are periodically taking | 
place in our community, I have found none more | 
interesting or in my opinion more needed, than | 
these of the American Institute of Instruction. | 
Ostensibly, they are meetings of Teachers for | 
mutual improvement; but so interwoven is | 
that subject with all the valuable interests of | 
society, that very little takes place, that would | 
not deeply interest every reflecting mind.  In- | 
deed, we should be all instructors when any } 
proper opportunity occurs, and all learners, till | 
we are more perfect than most of us now are. | 


I notice, by an advertisement in the Regis- | 
ter, that their next meeting will be at Provi- | 
dence, on the |Sth of this month, and will con- 
tinue four days. I hope that it will be well | 
attended, particularly by those ladies and gen- | 
tlemen, who instruct, or take a deep interest in | 
our common schools. I am sure, from the well 
known talent and experience of those genthenven 
who have consented to lecture before them, that 
any attention they may give, will be well re- 
warded. The citizens of Providence have long | 
manifested a lively interest in all that relates to | 
social improvement, and I have no doubt, will | 
give this convention a cordial welcome; and 
that those, who have been induced to address | 
them, without the hope of any other reward than 


position to embellish or exaggerate the scenes of a dying the good they may do, will have a numerous | 
bed. We listen reverently to lips which death is about audience P 
to close. We dwell fondly on the accents of a beloved . j | 
and departing friend; and imagination conspires with 
affection—never so partial as when bereaved—to increase 
the delusion. Happily, however, inthe simple truth, 
which God forbid we should presume to violate in’ this 
holy place, we have an undeniable testimony to his un- 
changing convictions and to the enduring power of his 
faith. In the circumstances of his death, though there 
was tmuch in its sudéenness to afflict his friends, there was 
a gracious accordance with his own wishes, He desired 
a sudden release. He dreaded a continuance of life. be- 
yond the continuance of usefulness. He particularly de- 
precated adisorded reason; and could hardly endure the 
thought, that while animal life remained the intellectual ) 
light should be darkened. His prayer was granted; and 
at a moment when his friends were not aware, at a dis- 
tance from his flock and his beloved home, the summons 
came. He met it without amazement, yea, with a se- 
rene and cheerful trust. Death had no terrors for one, 
whose life was a preparation for death. He declared 
with unfaltering lips, ¢ that the faith he had preached sus- 
tained him’—such were his words; and devoutly com- 
mending his wife, hes children, and his people—next only 
to his family in his affections—to the Ged of love, and 
his own spirit to him who breathed it, he departed in the 
7)st year of his age, and in the 47th year of his minis- ; 
try.* The Steam Ship British Queen left New York for 
“The reputation of our lamented friend had preceded London, on the first instant, with 139 passengers. 
him, and his character was in honor with multitudes to 
whom personally he was unknown. The clergy with — 
many other of the inhabitants of Rochester, where his last Europe later than that which was brought by the Britan- | 
night was spent, testified their interest in the event by nia, Our next news will probably be by the Great Wes- | 
every possible token of sympathy and respect. And tern, which must be now on the twelfth day of her voyage, | 
though our friend was so speedily removed beyond the with intelligence three weeks later than the latest which } 
need or the reach of human help, yet it seemed an appro- | has yet reached us.—Dai. Adv. 
priate tribute to one who had been courteous to all men, ' j 
whose dwelling for half a century had been the seat of 
hospitality, and whose ‘ words had comforted many,’ that 
he should in his last hours find friends in strangers, and 
have returned into his own bosom the kindnesses he had 
through his whole life bestowed. 

Few of the wishes of his heart remained unaccomplish- 
ed. Yet among the purposes of a journey in which he 
was thus suddenly arrested, was a visitto Wilkesbarre, | 
a beautiful village in the vale of Wyoming, in Pennsylva- 
nia, to which while. yet a candidate for the ministry he 
was invited by the late Hon. Timothy Pickering, then ; 
residing there. This romantic spot left ineffaceable im- 
pressions on his memory, and he was desirous of renew- 
ing, after an interval of fifty years, associations which 
time had hallowed. Bat his purposes were broken off. 
He has gone to a better country, and the. places that once 
knew him here shall know him no more. 

Of his own private and domestic virtues, which even 
beyond his professional, commanded the confidence and 
warm affection of all who were near to him, T need not the fatter place of punishment, It is for those convicted 
speak. His family have lost a beloved and venerated | of winor offences. As this Island is but a short distance 
head, who went before them in the ways of wisdom and: from the land on both sides, prisoners occasionally at- 
‘on whose tongne was the law of kindness.” They can tempt to escape by swimming across to the eagle tube 
mingle gratitude with natural grief that such a huasband, | Within a few days past, an instance of this kind occurred, 
father, and friend was spared so long; that they were when one of the prisoners atiempting to escape, was 
permitted to rejoice in his light, and to share in his devo- shot dend in the water hy “a person on the Island. It is 
ted love. To the church of which he was the faithful | impossible, we think, that the law should justify such an 
pastor, ‘ leading them as by the side of still waters,’ and | outrage as this. It is undoubtedly an offence for a prison- 
to other churches not a few, who were favored w th his | er to break his prison, and escape from confinement. But 
occasional ministrations, he has bequeathed the rich legn- | ic ig not rch an one ae will justify destroying his life in 
cy of his instructions and prayers;—of instructions, not | ig manner. In this case, the offence for which the man 
of men’s wisdom, but of the truth of God ; and of prayers, | wa. suffering punishinent would not have been capital. 
which were of the righteous man and avail much. | Of course, the criminality of endeavoring to get rid of the 

* With one exception, Dr Thayer was the oldest in the } reaped could ne be ane heinous, than that which was 
State having the sule charge of a parish. the cause of his imprisonment. Such a transaction as 

8 this ought to meet with exemplary retribution. 


*.* In the Obituary notice of Mrs Dorr, in- | 
serted in the Register of last week, the follow- | 
ing errors occurred. First line for July 1Sth, | 
read 28th; thirty fifth line of second paragraph, | 
for even, read ever; twenty ninth line from | 

_ bottom, for harps, read lamps. 





} 
a 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Steam Navigation.—The Steam Ship Britannia left | 
this city on her retarn voyage on Saturday last, at two | 
o’clock, with nearly ninety passengers, about half of whom | 
would proceed to Liverpool. It was expected she would | 
receive a large number of passengers at Halifax. 

The Acadia, which is the next Steamer, of this line, is | 
supposed to have left Liverpool for Boston on the 4th inst. | 


The Great Western.—We are yet without news from | 


Changes in the Cabinet.—The Norfolk (Va.) Beacon | 
says:—‘ We learn that a letter has been received in town, | 
from Washington, which states that Mr Poinsettt took | 

| charge of the Navy Department on Wednesday, and that | 
| Col, Benton would enter immediately on the duties of the 
War Department, vacated by Mr Poinsett.” 

New York Penitentiary.—We join the Boston Cou- 
rier in the remark that—* Reflections like the following, 
from the Hartford Courant, probably occurred to many, 
on reading the account of the murder to which they re- 

fer :’— 

A very extraordinary practice seems to prevail among 
the persons connected wit the New York penitentiary 
establishment, on Blackwell’s Island, in the East river. 
This is a city place of punishment, and not a State pris- 
ou; of course, the culprits confined there have not ee 
convieted of the heinous crimes which doom a convict to 


*.*One of our Western ministers writes 
thus :—‘I said, now is the time, in my last let- 
ter. To give you an idea of the rapid religious 
organization of these Western communities : — 
Mr Huidekoper says that in 1814 there was no 
meeting house in all these four Northwestern 
counties of Pennsylvania, and but two clergy- 
Now there are about twenty four Pres- 


Dartmouth College Commencement.—The annual 
commencement at Dartmouth College was celebrated on 
Thursday last. Wednesday was occupied in the deliy- 
ery of addresses before the literary societies, by Dr Beech- 
er, Dr Henry of New York, and Mr Lunt of Newbury- 
port, and by the Tnaugural address of Professor Brown. 
On Thursday the commencement exercises were held, 
consisting of thirty orations and discussions, by that num- 
ber of members of the graduating class, designated by 
lot. This is a reform upon the o!d method of giving in- 
terest to the exercises of these occasions, as we think, 
without improvement. People go to commencement to 
hear specimens of the best performance which the class 
can afford, and to award their meed of praise to an ex- 
hibition of talents and industry—not to be entertained by 
performers selected by lot. The college is said tu be ina 
flourishing condition.—Dai. Adv. 


men. 
byterian ministers, and, I should think, thirty 


Methodist and Baptist ministers, and seven or 








eight Episcopal—in all nearly sixty; and the 


Ladies’ ya rg to the request of the Di- 
rectors of the Bunker-Hill, Monument Association, there 
was a meeting of the ladies of Boston, at No. 27 Tremont 
Row, on Thursday the 23d inst. 

So meeting was called to order by Mrs Sarah J. 
nie. 

Mrs William Prescott was chosen to preside; and 
Mrs J. K. Mills and Mrs 'T. B. Wales, were appointed 
Secretaries, 

A communication was then read from a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Directors, stating that the sum necessar 
to complete the Monument is about forty-five thoaoand 
dollars, of which twenty thousand dollars has been gener- 
ously offered by two liberal individuals, on condition that 
the remaining twenty-five thousand be raised, and asking 
the co-operation of the ladies of Buston, and through them 
of the ladies of New-England generally, in assisting to 
raise the necessary fund, by holding a grand Fair in Quin- 
ey Hall, about the 10:h September next. 

Responding to this appeal, the following resolutions 
were offered by Mrs 8. J. Hale. 

PREAMBLE AND RESO! UTIONS. 

Some present will doubtless recollect the effort made, 
by a number of ladies of Boston, about ten years ago, to 
raise by subscription sufficient funds to finish the Bunker- 
Hill Monument. The effort failed, as similar efforts by 
among have since failed. The set time had not come. 

ut now when all unite in the undertaking, may we not 
confidently count on success? Certainly, when invited 
by the gentlemen to participate in such a sacred work as 
this, of rearing a mausoleum over the ashes of the heroes 
of the Revolution, we cannot but respond to the request. 

Therefore, Resolved, That we feel a deep sympathy in 
the efforts now making to complete that memorial of the 
holy patriotism and _ self-sacrificing spirit of those good 
men, who perished in their country’s cause on the heights 
of Charlestown, and which we regret has been so long 
unfinished, 

Resolved, That we come with willing hearts and ready 
hands as helpers (an office with which the Creator invest- 
ed woman) in this great work, and, as the most appropri- 
ate manner, in which we can offer our feeble aid, we 


grown out of bull fights. I saw one bull kill four horses. 
**** It isa barbarous amusement, but yet the Span- 
iards delight in it. 


Napoleon—St. Helena.—tt is said that 350 vessels 


for the sole purpose of showin the tomb en- 
closing the remains of N Spaloas, Sis sieeont of money 
spent on the island by these visiters is estimated at a mil- 
lion of francs per annum. 


Mormons.—The Mormonns are again in difficulty. 
Three of them were lately taken in Missouri, where the 
had been hunting, and charged by their assailants wit 
stealing, and because they would not confess the crime, 
were stripped and most inhumanly whipped till life was 
almost gone, when to save it, they confessed whatever the, 
Missourians required of them. They live now in Illinois, 
and the Governor of that State has taken hold of the 
matter, and avows his intention of investigating the affair 
thoroughly, and to protect the Mormons in future from 
all aggression. 





CHURCHES IN THE WEST. 

_ All persons dispored to aid in the establishment of re- 
ligious institutions in the West, and particularly in the 
erection of churches at Chicago, Quincy, Hillsboro’, Pe- 
oria and Tremont, Iil., are requested to leave funds with 
the General Secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, 134 Washington Street; who is in correspondence 
with the societies in those places, and will forward to 
them whatever may be contributed. 

As 500 dollars to each of these societies would enable 
them to build suitable houses of worship, and make them 
permanent societies, it is earnestly desired that individu- 
als in Boston, and other parts of New England, will feel 
a deep sympathy for their less favored brethren of the 
West, (who are struggling hard to provide for themselves 
and their children the blessings of religion which are en- 
joyed here) and be ready to help them in this their time 
0 








BOOKS FOR THE WEST. 





agree to hold a Fair, or Bazaar, and devote the profits 


Resolved, That we invite the ladies of this Common- 


to the completion of the Bunker-Hill Monument. Hillsboro’, Quincy, Chicago, Ill.,; Burlington, lowa Ter- 


wealth, and of all New-England, to partigipate with us, Office of the Gen. Secr’y of the American Unitarian As- 


by sending gifis of money, or articles for the Fair; and 
though, in the present depressed condition of business, we 
do not look for large donations, we trust as the man 
small rills fill the ocean, so our Fair will overflow with 
the numerous offerings of patriotism, gratitude and love. 
» Resolved, That, as the object which we seek to ace | 
complish is one of national concernment, and as the real | 
dignity of our sex requires that we abstain from any pub- 
lic participation in political matters, therefore we agree 
notto permit any symbol or representation, designed to | 
characterize or favor any party, or minister to any section- | 
al feeling or prejudice, to appear at our tables; ‘but in all | 
our endeavors to exemplify the true mission of woman— | 


‘To cultivate peace and bid charity flow.’ 


Resolved, finally, That, relying on the proffered assis- | 
tance of the gentlemen, we will do what we can, and fully | 


| 
} 


inspired with the belief that this effort must be success- ) Marchant. 


ful, while remembering that the completion of the Monu- | 
ment Is to commemorate the virtues of the departed, not 
to minister to the vanity of the living, we will bring our 


ence, with which we would 

s Bring flowers, fresh flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A tribute of praise for the gloriotis dead. 

Phe resolutions being unanimously approved and accep- | 
ted, the following Board ot Directresses, for the purpose | 
of aiding to carry them into effect, was elected: — 


offerings in the same spirit of humility, love and ad 


} 


Mrs William Prescott, Daniel Webster, E. Rolling, | 


Wm. Appleton, Jona. Chapman, Albert Fearing, J. W. | 
Paige, J. K. Mills, J. C. Warren, T. B. Wales, 8. | 
J. Hale, Geo. Darracott, Geo. Bancroft, Sam’! Froth- | 
ignhain, Chas. Torrey, J. P. Thorndike, C. G. Greene, 
G W. Blagden, Jas. Clark, Stephen Rhoades, Henry | 
Smith, Joseph Hall, B. T. Reed, Miss Mary Otis, Miss | 
Mary Mason. : \ 

From this Board five ladies were appointed as an Ex- | 


ecative Committee, viz-—Mrs S. J. Hale, Mrs T. B. | aged 82 years. ; 
Wales, MrsGeo Darracott, Mrs Jona. Chapman, Mrs } In Deerfield, Ast_ inst. very suddenly, Mrs Eunice, 
J.C. Warren. Miss Mary Otis was elected Treasurer, wife of Mr Edwin Nims, 42. 


Mre S. J. Hale and Mrs J. K. Mills Corresponding | 


Secretaries. | Nash, formerly of Boston, and daughter of the late Capt. 
The meeting was fully and respectably attended. Many | Jeremiah Wheelwagght of Newburyport, 28 


offers of assistance were made, and the warmest interest 
in the subject evinced hy the ladies present. Those ladies 


who were disposed to take the superintendency of tables, | ly this city, 52. 


or otherwise assist in the Fair, were desired to give their 
names to either of the Executive Committee. 
The meeting was then disso'ved. 
SARAH H. MILLS, 
ABBY L. WALES, 
The Commitiee of arrangements gtate that the number | 
of ladies who have responded to the invitation to unite | 
in the great Fair is quite numerous; that the applications 
for tables are not confined to residents in the city, but | 
have come from several towns in the interior; that some | 


| 
} 
{ 


} 
Secretaries. ) 


very liberal donations in money have already been re- | 
ceived, that the lady directresses have prepared an invi- | ply of cheap Letter Paper, at $2 per ream. Received and 


tation to co-operate with them, which they intend to dis- | 
tribute through ali the principal towns in New England, 
and that they conficeatly hope to fill the whole of Quincy- | 
Hall. ' 

In conclusion, the Committee are happy to state that | 
their application has been responded to with great en- | 
thusiasin, and that an interest is awakened among ladies | 
which promises complete success, if diligently and efficient | 
ly seconded by the Association. { 


Books for Parish and Sunday School Libraries at 
ritory, and other places in the West, may be left at the 


sociation, 134 Washington Street, and they will be im- 
mediately forwarded. 











touched at St. Helena between January 1, and May 15, 
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IERPONT’S POEMS.—Tise Airs of Palestine and 
other Poems by Rev. John Pierpont will be ished 


in about three weeks by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington street. aug 8 


EV. MR WHITNEY’S DISCOURSE,—Pronoune- 

ed at Quincy 25th May 1840, on the second Centen- 

nial Anniversary of the incorporation of the Town, with 

an appendix. This day published by JAMES MUN- 
- ROE & CO. 134 Washington st. aug 8 


EW TRACT.—The Doctrine of the Cross, by Rev. 

James W. Thompson, being Tract 156 of A, U. A. 

for July. Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 
134 Washington st. aug 8 


EIRCE’S TRIGONOMETRY .—-An Elementa 

_ Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, wit 
their application to Navigation, Surveying, Heights and 
Distances, and Spherical stronomy, particularly adapted 
to explaiming the construction of Bowditch’s Navigation, 
and the Nautical Almanac of Benjamin Peirce, A. M., 
on Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 


























MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Capt. James S. Higgins, of Wellfleet, to 
Miss Sophia A. Pearson, of Boston. 

In this city, on Sunday morning, Mr Artemas Hammond, 
to Miss Sarah Ann Binney. 

In Quincy, 28th ult, by Rev. Peter Whitney, Mr Wm L. 
Whitney, of Cambridge, to Miss Rebecca R. Brackett, 
daughter of Lemuel Brackett, Esq. of Quincy. 

In Lowell, Mr Andrew Howard of Newburyport to 
Mivs Hannah G. Elland of Lowell. 

In Gloucester, Mr Simeon Marchant to Miss Emeline 


At Houston, Texas, in May last, Capt Joseph Clark, of 
Virginia, to Mrs Amelia L. Wilson, of Mass. 





DEATHS. 








In this city, Mrs Lucy Watson, relict of the late Col. 
Marston Watson, aged 81. 

In Dorchester, 29th uit. Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter 
of B. R. Nichols, Esq. of this city, 19. 

At New Bedford, Charles B. son of Professor Adams, 
of Middlebury College, Vt. 

At Portsmouth, N. H. 25th ult. Mrs Mary, wife of | 
Capt. Jas. Goodrich, 43. Within two years Capt. G. 
has been called to part with his wife and five children. 

In Bradford, Mr Sewell Morse, of the firm of George 
Hill &Co. of Boston, 25. 

In Sterling, 3d inst. Cul. Stephen Hastings, 69. 

In Wilmington, Mass, the 26th ult. Jonathan Nichols, 


In Baltimore, 19th wit. Mrs Mary R. wife of Mr Solon 


Her hus- 
band died in Louisville. Ky. on the same day. 
In Cincinnati, July 22, Alexander B. Sumner, former- 


In Exeter, N. H. 21st ult. Mr Henry French, Profes- 
sor in Phillips Academy at that place, in his 26th year. 

In Portsmouth, Va. 23d ult. Lieut. John L. Ball, of 
the U. S. Navy. 

In Bridgewater, Caleb F. Leonard, Esq. 61. 

In Portsmouth, R. I. Samuel Sherman Esq. 81. 

In Franklin, Co. Pa, 14th ult, John Jones, sen. a 
soldier of the Revol ution, aged 110. years,6 months. 

















| ETTER PAPER.—Jessup’s superfine white and blue 


_4 wove satin surface letter and note Paper. Alsoa sup- 


sophy in Harvard University, 12mo. This day published 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street. 


auy 8 


History OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
for fifty years from March 1289 to Mareh 1839. In 
one vol. By Alden Bradford. Just published and for 
cele ~s> SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 
Jy 
INISTRY AT LARGE IN BOSTON.—Princi- 
ples and results of the Ministry at Large in Boston, 
ay Joseph Tuckerman, 12mo. A few copies for sale by 
i. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. j27 
NITARIANISM DEFENDED.—A series of Lec- 
tures, by Three Protestant Dissenting Ministers of 
Liverpool, in reply to a course of Leewres, entitled 
* Unitarianism Confuted, ’ by thirteen Clergymen of the 
Church of England, 8vo., London. Fresh su impor- 
ted, and for sale by JAMES MNNROE’ & «> 184 
Washington street. 27 
URNER’S HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAX- 
ONS.—The History of the Anglo Saxons ftom the 
earliest period to the Norman Conquest: by Sharon Tor- 
ner, F. A. S, &c., 3 vols. Just received and for sale by 
CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN. 
es of Foreign Books, 112 Washington street. 
JY 
IBLES.—A fresh supply of small Bibles. Just re- 
ceived by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. jj 25 


HE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA.—Or a de- 
scription of the Forest Trees of the United States, 
Canada and Nova Scotia, considered particularly with re- 
spect to their use in the arts and their introduction into 
Commerce, illustrated by 16@ colored engravings, transla- 
ted from the French, by Andrew. Michaux, 3 vols 8vo., 
price $40. One copy for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington street. july 18 


ENZEL’S GERMAN LITERATURE.—This day 
published, German Literature, translated from the 
German of Wolfgang Menzel, by C. C. Felton, three 
vols., being vols. 7,8. & 9, of Specimens of Foreign 
Standard Literature. Boston Bookstore, No 134 Wash- 
ington street. jy 18 
EW TRACT,—1I55-Annual Report of the American 
Unitarian Association with the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 26th. Just published by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., Agents A..U.. A. 


RVING’S WORKS.—A' beautiful Edition of the 

Works of Washington Irving; in 2 vois., with splen- 

did Portrait of the Author, engraved on-steel—for sale at 

on corner of Washington & School streets. 
uly 18. 


NEW BOOKS §& NEW SUPPLIES.—The Quiet 
Hushand, a Novel, by Miss Ellen Pickering, author 
of the Fright; &c. Cousin Geoffrey or the Old erm 
by Theo. Hook; Greyslaer, a Romance of the Mohawk, 
by Hoffinan: Dunglison’s New Remedies;. Donglison’s 
uman Physiology; Dunglison’s Medical: Dictionary— 
for sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washington & 
School streets. July 18. 


NITARIAN TRACTS.—Ne 137. Fidelity in Du- 
ty, not accuracy in Belief, our test of the Christian 
Character. By Andrew P. Peabody. 
Po 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J. F. 
arke. 
No. 139. Truths joined by God not to’be snndered by 
Man. By Samuel ° 
No. 140. On the Atonement. By Edward B. Hall. 
No. 141. Unitarianism Vindicated against the Charge 
of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 


























for sale by SIMPKINS, at the Stationery Rooms, 
aug 8- 21, Tremont Row. 


STHER,—With Judith a Peem—by Mrs E. L. 
Cushing. Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 
Court st. aug 8 
RAWING MATERIALS.—English Drawing paper, 
Drawing pencils, and Bristol Board. For sale by | 
JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. aug 8 














Population of Rochester, New York.—Below is | WROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.—Being Thoughts 


the census reported by the United States marshal, of | 
Rochester and the adjoining towns of Gates and Ironde- 
quoit. Our noble city, it will be seen, counts more than 
20,000 inhabitants! Of the wards the second stands first | 
in population, the fifth second. In 1830 the population | 
of the city was ten thousand eight hundred and sixty-three | 
only; in 1834 twelve thousand and two hundred and fifty- | 
ty-two. Increase in ten years 9,266; in the last six, | 
7,877.—Rochester Dem. 


dium contains a letter from Professer Robinson (of the New 
York University,) dated Berlin, Prussia, June 24th, 


which, after giving some particulars of the sickness and 


death of the late King, proceeds as follows: 

The old King in general was beloved ; be had reigned 
for forty-three years, and the nation had gone with him 
through scenes of distress and subsequent prosperity, 
which endeared him to them. The great body of the na- 
tion, all indeed under filty years of age, had noidea of any 
other King. All had grown up under him—yet it did not 
seem that they looked upon his disease in the light of a 
public calamity-—it was an old friend and patron that was 
gathered to his fathers in the course of uature ; and all 
seem to look forward to the reign of the new King as 
holding out a promise of a more enlightened policy. The 
former king was a well meaning and a conscientious man, 
but of limited understanding, who pleased himself in ar- 
ranging all the minor details of affairs, so that all might 


go on like clock-woerk—pleased with the working of parts | 
of the machine, without being able to judge of the general | 
Thus he was very attentive to the | 
discipline and the unif.rm of his troops, to the forms | 
and liturgy of the church and the costume of the clergy; | 


effect of the whole. 


and especially to the arrangement and costumes of the 
theatres. In his last will too, he had drawn out a_pro- 
gramme for the military parade at his funeral, entering 
with minuteness into all the details, and specifying the 
purticulag corps and squadrons which were to be called 
out. The same spirit of minute detail has been infused 
into the whole machinery of the Prussian Government; 
which thus far governs too much, and meddles with the 
pettiest details. 

From the present king better things are hoped. He is 
universally admitted to be distinguished for talent and in- 
tegrity, and is confessedly one of the best educated and 
best informed men in Germany. 
whether his judgement and tact will enable him to.«pply 
his unquestioned talents and prodigious memory to the 
best advantage. He is anderstood to have far more liberal 
views than his father. Yethe probably will not make 
many changes in the present policy; but only administer 
the government in a more liberal spirit. One great wish 
of his was formely to visit the lecture in the University; but 
this he never was permitted to do. 
formerly related of him, and are still ; especialy bon mots, 
and also petty sayings. On good anthority I hear that he 
lately asked Hambolt what the people now thought of him 
en his coming to the throne, i. e., what they expected or 
feared from him on his accession. Humbolt answered 
that there was certainly a general apprehension that he 
would Jean perhaps too much towards the nobility, in pre- 
ference to the citizens. The King replied—* As Prince 
Royal I was the first of the nobility; as King I am now 
the first citizen.’ He is very sincere and unaffected, and 
has cultivated the personal friendship of many literary 
men. He probably will continue the same unostentatious 
life as the former King. 


Spain.—A correspondent ef the Evening Transcript 
writing from Seville, Spain, has the following paragraph. 
We give it as a specimen of manners and morals. 


Yesterday was Sunday. I attended mass in the morn- 
ing, at the Cathedral, and, in the afternoon, went to a 
Bull Fight!t he first I had seen in Spain. The Amphi- 
theatre will contain about twelve hundred, which number 
was in it yesterday. There were six bulls and thirteen 
horses killed! ‘There were to have been eight bulls, but 
two of them got away, on Saturday evening. The audi- 
ences cousist of the highest and the lowest le of 
Spain—ladies and loafers, priests and vagabonds, gentle- 
men and women of undoubted character. In , they 
go directly from the Church to the Fight. There are at- 
tending these disgusting exhibitions two companies of in- 
fantry, and, outside the Amphitheatre, is stationed a 
company of d , as this is a national amusement, 


and the collection so great that many revolutions have 


| DEV. MR GANNETT’S SERMON.—Occasioned 
The New King of Prussia—The New Haven Palla- | 


It remains to be seen | 


Many anecdotes were | 


and Arguments Originally Treated, by Martin F. 
Tupper Esq. 

* Sweet is the virgin honey, thongh the wild bee have 
stored it in a reed, pure are the grains of gold in Ganges 
turbid stream, and fair the living flowers that spring from 
the dull cold sod.’ 

Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. 
aug 8 








hy the arrival of the ‘ steam ship Britannia ’—is 
published by JOSEPH DOWE 22 Court st. j 25 


PV HITNAN’s SERMONS.—A few copies of Vil- 

lage Sermons, by Rev. Bernard Whitman; bein 

| balance of the edition. For sale by WILLIAM CROS- 
BY & CO. 118 Washington street. aug 8 


HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
AND LETTERS.—Edited by Rev. Ezra S. Gan- 
/ nett. Contents of the Number for August. 
Arguments from Universal Belief 
| A Breakfast on the Rhine 
| The Day of Rest 
| The Support of God’s Presence, a sermon by Rev. W.H. 
Furness, of Philadelphia 
| Dr Palfrey’e Lectures on the Old Testament 
| To a Young Friend 
Notices of the late Nathaniel Thayer D. D. 
Exposition of Joha 
Notices of Books 
Intelligence &c &e &e. 
Published by WILLIAM CROSBY § CO. 118 
Washington street. aug 5 


IGHT SHINING OUT OF DARKNESS.—The 
fidelity of the Four Evangelists evinced by their ap- 
parent imperfections: by the Rev. Alfred Roberts, M. A. 
—1 vol. This day received by CHAS. C. LITTLE & 
JAS. BROWN, 112 Washington street. aug 8 


ISHOP OF CHESTER’S WORKS.—A Practical 
Exposition of the Gospel according to St. John in 
the form of lectures, intended to assist the practice of do- 
mestic instruction and devotion—2 vols; A Practical Ex- 
) position of the Acts of the Apostles, in the form of Lec- 
tures—2 vols; A series of Sermons onthe Christian Faith 
‘and Character—1 vol. This day received by CHAS. C. 
LITTLE & JAS BROWN, 112 Washington street. 


MISSIONARY MAP OF THE WORLD.—Dis- 
tinguishing the Stations of all Protestant Missionary 
Societies. This day received and for sale by CHAS. C, 
LITTLE §& JAS. BROWN. Importers of Foreign 
Books, 112 Washington street. 
aug 
NGLISH BOOKS.—Maps published by the Society 
E fur the Diffusion of Useful Toowloies parts 70 to 75 
Christian Teacher for July 
Christian view of Moral Evil, by James Martineau 
The Christian View of Retribution Hereafter, by Rev. 
Henry Giles 
Koch’s History of Europe translated by Chrichton 
A Catechism for Children, designed to teach the first 
principles of the Christian Religion and the plain and 
great moral duties, by Robert Aspland—London 
Prayers to be used with and by Children in Families and 
Schools by Robert Aspland a ; 
Christianity in its essential Principles and Spirit, a Reli- 
gion for all mankind, a discourse by Benjamin Car- 
nter. 
Dr Hutton’s Sermon occasioned by the Death of Dr Car- 
ter one 
Chureh Extension and Church Extensionists by Philip 
Harwo 
Eternal Life a Treasure reserved by God for all faithful 
Christians, by Rev. H. Acton. 
Just received, for sale by JAMES MUNROE § CO. 
134 Washington street. aug 8 
Cc BLICA NS.—Geology of Rhode 
R Island, by C. T. Jackson 
Bradford’s History of the Federal Government 
The Fatalist or the Fortunes of Godolphin, 2 vols. 
Master Humphrey’s Clock 5 & 6 
Purkitt’s Address on Man’s Likeness to God 
Dissertation on Fevers, General Pathology, Inflamation, 
and Disease of the Skin, 8vo 
Strive and Thrive, by Mary Howitt 
Guizot’s Essay on Washington. 



































JAMES MUNROE & CO. 184 Washington st. 


No. 142. Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and Be- 
lief and Unbelief. By Orville Dewey. 

No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings of the An- 
nual Meeting, May 29, 1839. 

No. 144. Mystery, Reason and Faith by E. Peabody. 

No. 145. Who was Jesus Christ, by George F. Sim- 
mons. 

No. 146. Jeaus Christ the Chief Corner Stone, by 
George R. Noyes. 

No. 147. How to Spend a day by H. Ware Jr. 

No. 148. Life and Character of Aaron Bancroft, D. D. 
by Alonzo Hill. 

No 149. The Atonement. By E. S. Gannett. 

No. 150. Thoughts for the New Year, on the Duty o 
Improvement. By Henry Ware jr. 

No. 151. The Moral Power of Christ’s Character. 
By Ephraim Peabody. 

No. 152. Christian views of Human Suffering. By 
William E. Channing. 

No. 153. Watch and Pray. By R. C. Waterston. 

The Tracts of the American Unitarian Association, 
bound in twelve volumes, can be had of the publishers, 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., at the low price of 75 cts. 
per volume. may 9 


Carne TEACHER FOR JULY (LONDON.) 
Just received by the Agents, The Christian Teacher ; 
a Theological and Literary Journal for July. London— 
blished Quarterly, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. aug | 


1US IN NOVUM TESTAMENTUM.— 
f. ©. Wolfiius in Novum Testamentum, 4 vols 4to 
Hamburgh 1738. One copy just received and for sale by 
JAME UNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. a8 
ICH SILKS, &C.—E. F. NEWHALL, 141 Wash- 
ington street, has just received, 2 Cases Rich 
Figured and Suiped Silks, blue black and fashionable 
light colors. 
1 Case Fine Granite and Rich Silks. 
1 Case Beautiful Printed Lawns. 
1 Case Fine Black and Blue Bombazines. ju 


LEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
—This institute will hold its Annual Session for the pres- 
ent year, at Providence, R. I., on Tuesday, Aug, 18th 
to continue four successive days. 

The Exercises will consist of a course of lectures from 
the Hon. J. G. Carter, [Introductory], Hon Horace 
Mann, Rev. Dr. Bates, Rev. Jacob Abbott, Rev. A. B. 
Muzzey, Dr. Usher Parsons, Messrs J. N. Bellows, The: - 
dore Dwight, Jr., Wm. Russell, G. F. Thayer, & Thom- 
as Cushing, Jr., and, perhaps, others. i 

Discussions, &c. on subjects connected with edneation, 
will be held daily, day and evening. 

Teachers of both sexes and the public generally, are 
respectfully invited to attend the Meetings, and take part 
in the debates. 

T. Cusninec, Jn., Ree. Sec. Am. Inst. Instr. 

Ang 1 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 
Refer to Sidney Willard, A B. Muzzey, J. T. Buck- 
ingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles Everett, 
A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 
The Academical Year commences the second Monday 
of September, and consists of four quarters, of eleven 
weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiving divide the, 


first and second quarter unequally. 
The first three Vacations are one week each ; the fourth, 


ks. 
five weeks sa} Always 





Ws 











rd &c. for a year, 
ae Yo ’ Winter or Spring,50> in 
one quarter, ¢ Summer or Fall, 455 advance. 

Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical depart- 
ment, $6, and $12, and $15 a quarter ; $20, $45 and 
$55.a year, in advance. ; 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without additional 
ae ‘oc the ordinary Teachers or Mr VauTiER, 
or . 

Expense of Fuel arran amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern Lan- 
guages, and other branches, according to the wants of 
the school, are oy eyed ; and competent Young Ladies 
assist in various hes. 

A new house has just been completed, made expressly 
for the accommodation of about 20 pupils. er 

A few vacancies will be made in the family at 


present r. 

fe aoa t pe be received into the femily 

from Monday morning to Friday P. M., for $48 

quarter. D. MACK, P : 
Cambridge, July 1st, 1840. 


~ DIXON, successor to GEO. H. GAY, L 
e j Panew to No. 9 Winter Street. 
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(From Mrs Howitt’s Christian Libary.) 
THE SUNSHINE. 
I Jove the sunshine every where— 
In wood, in field, in glen; 
1 love it in the busy haunts 
Of town-imprisoned men. 


I love it when it streameth in 
* The humble cottage door, 
And casts the checquered casement shade 
Upon the red brick floor. 


I love it where the children lie 
Deep in the clovery grass; 

To watch among the twining roots 
The gold green beetles pass. 


I love it on the breezy sea, 
To glance on sail and oar, 

While the great waves, like molten glass, 
Come leaping to the shore. 


I love it on the mountain tops, 
Where lies the thawless snow, 
And half a kingdom bathed in light, 

Lies stretching out below. 


And when it shines in forest glades, 
Hidden, and green, and cool, 


‘moved by an influence truly religious, whose 


CHRISTIAN 

















¢ . 
aa after many a weary league over burning 


sands, and under a scorching sun, when your 
tongue is swollen with drought, your eyes 
inflamed with pain, your limbs sinking with 
exhaustion, you reach in the desert some 
Sheik’s tomb raised over a fountain of fresh 
water, near which is an earthern vessel which 
enables you to quench your intolerable thirst 
—will you say that the beneficent man was 
not a saint? Will you say that he was not 


last instructions were that the savings of his 


se.’ 
eta It is of the best wood and 
workmanship, and cost one hundred and forty 
dollars. Your father bought it a short time 
before he died, and that is less than two years 
past you know.’ 

‘[ should think that it would bring nearly 4 
hundred dollars,’ said Florence, who knew 
nothing of auction sacrifices ; ‘and that would 
give us enough besides paying the rent, to 
keep us comfortable until some of my bills 
come due.’ 
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REGISTER, 














you should like to hear my name used without 
any respect ?” 

‘I’m sure I could not bear it, and I’d tell the 
boy that did so what a wicked boy he was— 
I’m sure I would.’ 

‘T’m glad, Albert, that you are so zealous in 
my behalf, and now I want yorrto feel as much 
for your heavenly Father.’ 

Albert looked very thoughtful, as if he knew 
that something wrong was coming out against 
him, and he blushed deeply when his father 
added : 


‘ Now, dear Albert, do not let me hear you 


temperament will be indicated. When the 
power of religion is displayed in the regenera- 
tion of persons of these various classes, we are 
to expect 'o see them still retaining the same 
temperament under their new circumstances ; 
| the man who engaged sanguinely in his worldly 
pursuits, will feel the same stirring impulses in 
religion; the man who was melancholic as a 
man of the world, will remain so as a subject 
of religion, and so of the rest. We consider it | 
as a matter of some importance to keep this 
fact in view in estimating the reality of the re- 
ligious change which is supposed to have pass- 


— 





That afternoon the sofa was sent, and the 
next afternoon Florence went to the auctioneers 
to receive the money for it. 

; _— ‘Have you sold that sofa yet sir?” asked the 
‘ wee er ai h timid girl, ina low hesitating voice. 

This was the answer I recetv i e query | + What sofa, miss ?” asked the clerk, looking 
—‘ What is the egal with — : ag ta | her steadily iu the face with a bold stare. 
aman whom a few years since I met in the; «Phe gofa sent by Mrs——, sir.’ 
streets of a manufacturing town, drawing a Pe aidan he kane ORB pe iy 
hand-cart in which lay two men covered with) , Yesterday, sir,’ 
dirt, and otherwise wearing the et a “ ‘Oh, we havnt got the bill made out yet. 

‘ing sustained a severe bodily injury. ‘ Noth-) we'll 
se but drunk,’ was replied “4 a manner and | LS lyre aa, ony. niles simateagh, 2m 

which seemed to mean ‘nothing at all.’ 7 . : . wit 
And can drunkenness,’ said I to myself, ‘ be in nd naan ch SAM 
regarded as so triviala matter! Had these | . ; 


life should be thus charitable and perpetually 
employed when he had ceased to be ? 





SS 











again using without any respect the name of|ed ona person. 


your heavenly Father. It makes me feel as 
bad to hear-you, as you would feel if you should 
hear boys sporting with my name.’ 

Albert threw his arms around his father’s 
neck and wept bitterly; and never after did he 
use the name of his heavenly Father with ir- 
reverence. I hope that none of my readers 
will be less wise than Albert.—S. S. Contrib- 
ulor. 








Smpeticity anp Beauty or Styte.—‘ Sim- 
plicity and beauty,’ exclaims young High-flown ; 
‘I wonder why he don’t treat of these subjects 
separately ?” 


We have known harsh judg- 
ments to be formed, as a result of disregarding 
this fact, when the most favorable estimates 
might have been safely made. Under the same | 
degree of excitement, the sanguine and phleg- 


may both perform a conmanded duty, and yet 
with such apparent difference in alacrity, that 
the first might be praised for his zeal, and the 
last condemned as a drone, and yet this discrim- 
ination might be exe edingly ill-judged. The 
phlegmatic may be as thoroughly imbued with 
piety as the sanguine, nay, he may be much 
more thoroughly grounded in the principles of a 
holy obedience. Again, a melancholic Chris- 





matic will be very differently affected; they | 




















128 ET SSS SSNS rer scauminmininiaiaaen , ' 
SS tT oO . oft iis Rs ; 99 ; en ek ; a 
enous ne) cious lesson? Is|right to part with it. But perhaps we can do) ways been so kind to me and love me so much ?”| various and certain signs; and in whatever 8 peipeibey + INFIRMARY ,—for the Treatm 
t the lesson he gives @ religious Tesso ? : ‘Tl doub we : of Spinal Distortions, Club-Feet, etc, — 
POETRY. iat oe example he teaches a religious exam- sexy readily ‘being tip daddanes tong t not your love—but tell me how|they engage, and under whatever motive, the aanp Sesset, Bashan. ’ Patients See tan e 65 Bel. 


accommodated with board in the immediat i 
hood, JOHN B. BROWN, M, D. Surgean™ 
We the eubseribers approve of Dr J. B. Brown’s i: 
ofan Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal Affection. ‘ 
Clul.-Feet, cade other Distortions of the human body, a ¥ 
will aid him by our advice whenever called upon, ~” , 
John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynold 

Jno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, John Jeffries (hag 
Homans, M. 8. Perry, W. Channing, George C 
Shattuck, Jacub Bigelow, Enoch Hale, W. Strong 
George Parkman, D. Humphrey Storer, George W 
Otis Jr., Winslow Lewia, Jr., J. H Lane, Edw. 
Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware, Geoy ; 
Bartlett, John Flint, J. V. C. Smith, 8 
The above Institution has now been in operation over 
rare this time, « large number of Invalids 
have been admitted, who were suffering under almost ey 
ery kind of physical deformity, particularly eurvarures of 
the Spine ani Club- Feet, of ull variety and degree. 
The plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is io conform. 
ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in prac. 
tice, have been found so successful in the modern Ortho. 
= Institutions of Europe. With what success jt has 
een attended here, may be known by inquiring of any of 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city. * 
_ Boston, Feb. 22, 1840. ly ; 
EN KS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 131 
Washington «treet, Boston. Furnish Country Tra. 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers on fair 
terms. JH JENKS. 
_ june 6 G. W. PALMER. 
MaANcALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—at B.A, 
GREENE’S, 124 Washington street, may be found 


the following complete variety of Manuals fur Sunda 
Schools. : 


Allen’s Questions, Part I, 


two years. 














‘Without replying to the timid girl’s re- ‘ Bee: . ’ tia fi nile wh gui i { ie On the Gospels 
: 4 “ ecause they are inseparable I reply. lan may reltuse to siniie where a Sanguine one do Go Part Il. 
a. apn foot Hom veined leaves, two men broken a leg, deep ae are been quest, the clerk commenced throwing over the Mr Sutton has reported the speeches of some | would be greatly, yet innocently amused, and Ge én Part LI. on the Acts 
ow is it utiful! ” ir associates. n sucha mis- “et sj x : i 7 : er cia lad do do on Genesi 
me owes ~— om found occasion for | leaves of a large account book, and in a few of the ablest orators now living. ‘The lan-' With great injustice the latter might be con-| ‘The Geneva Catechiem 
peers « eon rte par en bl th And had they un _ had taken off the bill of the sofa. guage of great men is always simple,’ said he | demned for his levity, and the other applauded | Worcester do 
; “| 


When sun and shade at play 
Make silvery meshes, while the brook 
Goes singing on its way. 


How beautiful, where dragon flies 
Are wondrous to behold, 

With rainbow wings of gauzy pearl, 
And bodies blue and gold! 


How beautiful, on harvest slopes 
To see the sunshine lie; 





Or on the paler reaped fields, 
Where yellow shocks stand high! 


O, yes! I love the sunshine! 
Like kindness, or like mirth 

Upon a human countenance, 
Is sunshine on the earth. 


Upon the earth; upon the sea; 
And through the crystal air, 

On piled up clouds; the gracious sun 
Is glorious every where! 





THE SABBATH MORNING. 


the latter passed in the open door, to give some | of the subject. superior minds; and these invaluable commu-| jotive and end. We believe. however. that aedh Bechey (hie. A Welect Hn ee 2 New vie 

The night wind’s to their mountain caves, directions to a couple of porters who had just } nications are in the reach of all. In the best! olf’ snenisiis oie te ben Oe ‘ded and that pe (Rev. Dr Channing;) Boaton. Church of ~~ Messiah for¢ 

The morning mists to heaven’s blue steep, set something upon the pavement in front of | ash Ah. cece, mie books, great men talk to us, give us their most poe ‘ a ; tif d . tl " on f tit y New York (Rev. Dr Dewey ;) Cambridge, East ~ S wh 

etasumaewion te besos | on Sener ae | precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. ional temperament ; for the latter, although it| Mion, Dorchester, Clelaea, Mantields Waser on 
; . . ’ . ! 4 1 7 i . . ’ ’ > 54 teh, “ietsea, Marshheid, atertown 

pole ie dealer ‘i é Jest wait a moment and rl tell ya call Summer hed come. The wild flowers of | Gol be thanked for books. They are the ‘cannot be eradicated, may nevertheless be res- BrookGeld, Brighton, Weston, Lowel, Lexington, New- rer 
’ enry! John! bring it here,’ and the two por early spring were withering beneath the sun’s voices of the distant and the dead, and make uryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 


The forests far, which bound the scene 


‘ heir Maker’s } : . - , | avoid uncharitable judgments, the peculiar tem-| ver, Northborg’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfie . 
myn 4 agebastinerh aon ‘Why that is a beauty, husband! Low kind tle wings of the wind, the sweet fragrance on | are the true levellers. They give to all that ‘ perament of a he tetie sheuld 43 taken into| Dedham, Medford, Billerien, Waltham, Leos’ Mos? om 
-e sting 8 ; you are.’ : They had sprung upward will faithfully use them, the society, the spir- | Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Au- " 


Aad clouds like earthly barriers stand, 


————— 





their warmest sympathies. ‘Here it is,—eighteen dollars and sixty 
dertaken to plead the cause of the sufferers with | cents. See if it’s right and then sign this re- 
their employers, what moving topics would | ceipt.’ 2 
have been found in the agonies undergone, and | ‘Aint you mistaken, sir? It was a beautiful 
: ae - Ae 
— - peatent cco a ~~? saint a | sofa, and cost one hundred and forty dollars.’ 
ut this moral calamity s oe 
Woful mistake ! What can be of equal concern | pu rniture sells very badly wow:’ 


to the men themselves, with this pe degra-| Florence rolled up the bills that were given | 
dation There are consequences in it of the her and returned home, with a heavy heart. | 
most disastrous nature. But in itself it isthe} . It only brought eighteen dollars and sixty | 
extinction for the time, of rationality. It is! cents, ma, she said throwing the notes into 
the ascendancy of the passions. It is the sup- her mother’s lap, and burst into tears. | 
pression of conscience. It is the triumph of;  < Heaven only knows, then, what we shall | 
recklessness. The evil would not be so great 44° <aid the widow, clasping her hands togeth- 
of the extinction ofa star, the centre of a sys-| o and looking upwards. 

tem—as is involved in this extinction of the, ’ PR pS 


soul. } There are always two parties in the case of | 
| bargains. —The gainer and the loser. 
| while the one is delighted with the advantage | 
‘he has obtained, he thinks nothing of the ne- | 











[From the New York Merror.] 


in conversation a few days ago. He added: | 
‘If you see an article that is not expressed in | 
simple language, you may be sure the writer | 
is a youth, or that he lacks judgment.’ 

Mr Newton, the Methodist minister who 


are very plain and simple. 


' 
Many people have a wrong notion of the | 
style of truly great men. A woman once went | 


} to hear a celebrated preacher, expectiug to be | 


astonished with‘ words of learned length and 
thundering sound.’—She was snrprised to hear | 
him present weighty truths in a clear familiar | 
manner. When she went home, a friend 
asked her what she thought of him. ‘I don’t 


could understand every word he said.’ 


for his gravity. 
to pity, where another would be excited to in- 
dignation ; one would be inclined to weep over 
a sinner, whom another would be impelled 
severely to rebuke; one may rush forward im- 


‘That’s all it brought miss, I assure you. | lately visited this country from England, was | petuously in the good way, and another follow } 
justly esteemed au excellent preacher, and many | slowly, but surely in the same way; and yet 
thousands crowded to hear him. His sermons | all these may be actuated by the same motives, | 


and their actions may be alike acceptable to 
God. In such cases we are not to judge from 
first appearunces. A sanguine man may do 
most in a given time; a phlegmatic one, most 
in the end; the first may charm all for his 
promptness, the latter have less praise, and yet 
his work may be the best of the two. No 
man’s Christian character should be hastily 
doubted ; all Christians are not precisely of the 


Ans) niet be is & great man at all,’ said she, ‘I | same motild ; there is agreeable variety of char- 


acter among persons substantially one in their 


One Christian may be excited | 


THE BARGAIN. 


‘What have you there, husband?’ said Mrs 
Courtland to her thrifty and careful spouse, as 


ters entered with a beautiful sofa nearly new. 


cessities which may have forced the party to | 
accept the highest offer. But few buyers of | 
bargains, think or care about taking this view | 


scorching blaze, and sending forth on the gen-| us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. Books 


) their departure. 


THE compaNy oF Booxs.—lIt is 


through books that we enjoy intercourse wi h 


chiefly | 


| great principles and aims; no one would any 
'more doubt the piety of the facetious Rowland 
, Hill, than that of the grave John Owen; they 
did things differently, and yet with the same 


| trained, and in a measure subdued.—Still to 


consideration in forming an opinion of his char- 


Channing’s do 
Carpenter’s = do 
The Child’s First Catechism in Verse 
Parley’s Geography of the Bible 
Gallaudett’s Natural Theology 
do Child’s Book on the Soul 
Barnes’ Notes &ec 
Books used in Devotional Exercises &c. 
The manu Sunday school Hymn Book, by a Superin- 
tencant 


Sacred Songs, by Mrs Follen 


of prayer, and a collection of Hymns by Rev. Dy 
Walker 
Just published a pew Manual viz. 
‘Sunday School Lessons’ Designed to provide both 
Teachers and Scholars with subjects for study and con. 
versation. By a Pastor. Price 60 cents per doz. 


GREENWOOD’s HYMNS. = 
ENKS & PALMER have just published the thirtieth 
edition of A CoLLecTion OF PsaLMs anp 
Hymns ror CuristTian Worsuip,’ by Rev. F. W 
P. GREENWOOD. 
This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally ap- 
proved, by all persons who have examined it; and has 
given great satisfaction where it has been used. 
The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, (Rev. F. 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis street Society (Rev. J. 











Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Do- 


A Service Book for Sunday Schools, containing forms - 
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; j ‘It’s s and. you receive; but it’s) ¢ : ad Q : ae, 2 . » bes { . { gusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.—Provi- his 
Or bulwarks of some viewless land. } b = c oe h . 4 FB gece. the differ. | from the earth’s bosom, as the timid heralds itual CaS, of » best ay" epagpens of our | acter.— Presbyterian. dence, Newport, R. 1.—Brattleboro’ Vt.—Richmond, thi 
ardly solec-—no one wou ' of summer’s more gorgeous splendor, had stayed | race. No matter oe am; no — Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton, Ill.—St. in 
Each tree that lifts its arms in air, ence.’ . ones » ee Th ild | though the prosperous of my own time will not | en aman ap gemnpeny, ss a ouis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many otf none } 5 
: ; ; ne short month, and were gone. e wild. g prosperous y | HE FRUIT, FLOWER AND KITCHEN GAR-| Nv . » Ky y other places in : 
Or hangs its pensive head from high, ‘It’s just as good as new. What did you flowers are my favorites, for in them I read a| enter and take up their abode under my roof— | SBtRtl aslestan dee eotiohe Shartnchais abet eats | ew England and the Southern and Western States. flic 


The book was enlarged upon publication of the sixteenth ing 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No far- 
ther alterations or additions are contemplated. Societies 


Seems bending at its morning prayer, 
Or whispering with the hours gone by ;— 
This holy morning, Lord, is thine! 


‘ ae 
give for it? 


portrayer of human life. Their countless vari- if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me | edition of the Encyclopedia Britannia, by Patrick Neill, ! 
‘ That’s the best part of it. 


It’sa_ splendid ae : : are ' : akspeare | LL D.—1 vol. This day received and for sale by CHAS. 
P ety, the loveliness and simplicity of some, and | of Paradise, and Shakspeare to open to me the| @*ripiy'h'g y. BROWN, 112 Washington street. 





and 
offi 


Let silence sanctify thy praise— 





ee rene 


bargain. It did’nt cost a cent less than a hun- grandeur 


ujesty and 
dred dollars. Now what do you think I got it for.’ | Ge sueey, & 


of others, their, worlds of imagination—the workings of the | 
changeableness, fragrance and beauty, their early | human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with | CIECOND VOL. OF HAMILTON’S LIFE—The 


aug 1 











end Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 
aollection, and those wishing copies for that purpose will 
be supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 
















of 


; ; . : : L : > : cated, ; ; as 
. Let heaven and earth in love combine, ‘ Sixty dollars.’ bloom, their drooping and dying, just upon the | bis practical wisdom, I shall ‘not pine for want | ;SS Life of Alexander Hamilton: by his son John C, Ham- | 1%1 Washington street (up stairs.) j6é thi 
* _ ee ee igrinigey anes ‘Guess again. | ehiaen of winter, like the last lingering and of iniellectual companionship: and I may be- | ihon—vol. 2d, this day received aud for sale by C. C. FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILKS, &c. 
4 0 > ve nc. pt at ‘Fifty’ ) spirit broken survivor of a past generation ; all,| come a cultivated man, though excluded from ee ee F. NEW ae er : a 
“ hen death an were Captives made. ‘Guess again.’ | all. mirror forth to the mind thet is accustom-| what is called the best company where I live. oI HALL, 141 Washington Street, has jnst 
ki _ : ‘ Forty five.’ eny . ICHARDSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY.— returned from New York, with an elegant astortment wo 
. veg Bangs o 9 , ed to read in the great book of Nature, the sem- | Nothing rage supply the place of books. They Prive reduced.—A new Dictionary of the English | ° SPRING GOODS, consisting of French Cassimeres, pe 
’ EVENING. ‘ No. ae Pps f d 9 _blance of life. are cheering or soothing companions in solitude, Language; by Charles Richardson, 2 vols 4to. Twenty sry Silk Plush, Fringed Damask and Velvet wi 
: ¢ ¢ id you give for it, dear ? } . Ke eS ill d affliction Let every man. if - | copies this day received and for sale at duced i . . 
When the soft dews of kindly sleep But what did y gi ’ | Did the reader ever stop from his journey- llness, and aiiliction. every man, if pos pies this day received and for sale at a reduced price Rich Fi i : 
> : 3 3 . 2 o TPL WR oe T! gured, Corded Reps, Doubl : lig 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, ‘ Why, only twenty dollars.’ ings to pass the Sabbath in any one of the vil- sible, gather some good books under his roof.— by CHAS. C. LIPPLE & JANES BROWN, Importers ge tay 9.8 emote terse . 


° | style L: Veil Bi: ; 
: : : sia oyed : : . . - “ria fT rrr gre ae ; } styles. Lace Veils. Black and colored Alepines and 
For without thee I cannot live; ‘Why how in the world did it go off so fe es " < hecaht Ghee de, cele Uk. Spee As little children cry for what would injure; a c. ro shel ay 4 BROWN, { Bombazines of the hest inake. P to 
; Abide with me when night is nigh, low,’ rms ¢ ght spo ’ = them, and struggle with the hand that restrains| J 25 mporters of Foreign Books, 112, Washington st. | Hand Span Family Linens, very cheap. thé 


. knowing what is good for ourselves, frequently | & The attention of-purel . oo } bi 
Ss . i . ‘ But how did you manage it, dear? I should ea NE" . 4 : Be: 5 ’ y speech in both Languages, with the genders and plurals otf F fhe attention of-purchasers 1s invited to this ex. 
ae en av perece! thine own ark; like to know.’ ¥ eae peat pg ony es ae nt ere the ard be desire, with most eagerness, what would be | the German Nouns, compiled from the Dicticdaries of | tensive Stock of desirable New Goods, march 28 ge 
a oe way ee See : down ? ny this gathering at a neighbor’s tO apes | Edngd: Peaeel nad Bnovechit ———— Nei 2h 
. most for our hurt, and perversely repine even at | “loyd, Flugel and Spovschil. : MISSES ; fed 
We are in port, if we have Thee. ‘Why you see there were a great many other } 1... with » leks of meet “Ete ; t per ot pit pn at | “For sale by CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN.| x. & THE MISSES HUNT. . 
[- ouse with suce ue those providential restraints and trials which . ; >| No. 32 Green street, nearly opposite the head of Lev Pr 
f things there, and among the rest some dirty . . © P ee . ‘ | Booksellers, 112 Washington street. july 25 ie F SPER FH OTe SF Leavers 
; gs - “ 5 . : Hea h funeral.——I too went forth and mingled with | are the effects of a merciful purpose g ’ easinis street, Boston, ts 
carpets. efore the sale pulled over these : - ir sympe vith the be- A : . | , A1Ie EE es a G ALE . for the extensive patronage they have 
THE TRANQUIL MIND. . nage Qype ood | he multitude in their sympathy v ith the b ‘During the violence ofa storm,’ says a Ger- | KJ EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—By the Ontario. T resnived, woukt reapecifalls bOOEER I ata gr 
FA par ong Parana te peered Pelt reaved, for whose heart has not felt its pangs, | n fable, ‘a traveller offered up his supplica- | __ Turner’s History of England, 12 vols 8vo, 1829. that they still continue rea oF eg coo hig 
y The seas are quiet, when the winds are o’er— deal of the dust fell from them and made the man is a. . p hts PPHCa- | = Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England, 2 vols a * fo uitend to their profession. 











Be my last thought, how sweet to rest, 
Forever on my Savior’s breast. 


Abide with me from morn till eve, 


For without thee—I dare not die. 


: : r . > Pp 2 “yt ; 7p ING PR Sy ye Li Cambrics and Hdkfs: Li La * whi 
; . ” . : -* : them from running into dangers ; so we, child- | (@VERMAN DICTIONARY.—A new English-German = tes anc 3; Linen Lawns; white and pu 
I managed it, dear ; it aint: oy one that throw around it again its hallowed influence. mn oft larger ioe but in many instances not} 2 and German-English Dictionary, containing all =| colored Table Cloths, Damask Naukins, and other arti- the 
Thou framer of the light and dark, understands how to do these things. 7 ’ . z , cles at the lowest prices. 





So calm are we, when passions are no more: 
For then we know, how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 


Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 

Conceal that emptiness that age descries ; 

The soul’s dark cottage battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light, through chinks that time has made. 


Stronger by weakness, wiser, men becomes, 

As they draw near to their eternal home; * 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new.— Waller. 











MISCELLANEOUS, 








PRACTICAL RELIGION AMONG MUSSULMANS. 


If the same industry which has been exér- 
cised to discover the elements of falsehood in 


‘ Well now, that is a bargain.’ 

‘Aint itthough? It takes me to get things 
cheap,’ continued the prudent Mr Courtland, 
chuckling with delight. 


lages that repose so quietly among the Green| 
Mountains? If he has, the story of their un- 
broken stillness need not be told, for once en- 
it stamps itself upon the heart, and | 


sofa look fifty per cent worse than it really 
was. When the sale commenced, there hap- 
pened to be but few persons there, and I aske 

the auctioneer to sell the sofa first, as I] wanted 
to go, and would bid for it if it was sold then. 
—Few persons bid freely at the opening of a 
sale.’ 

‘What's bid for this splendid sofa,’ he be- 
gan. 
‘ ’ll give you fifteen dollars for it,’ said I ‘ it’s 
not worth more than that, for it’s dreadfully 


ory loves to lead back the soul in after years, to | 


But what means this? Why this measured 


and once felt, what bosom can hold back the | 
deep fountains that well up from the hidden | 
recesses of the soul. 
The Pastor ended his words of exhortation | 
and prayer—kindred and friends sung a wail- 
ing song for the lost one, when the black and | 
mournful bier, borne upon men’s shoulders, 
moved froin tie house of the deceased, to the 
place appointed for all the living. ’Twas a 
little grave we stood beside, yet it was a first | 
born’s. We have seen the aged die and be. 
| gathered unto his fathers like a shock of corn | 


abused.’ 

‘ Fifteen dollars ! fifteen dollars! only fifteen 
dollars for this beautiful sofa,’ he went on ; and 
a man next to him bid seventeen dollars. I 
let the auctioneer cry the last bid fora few 


fully ripe in its season; we have seen the | 
middle aged in their strength and glory laid low | 
_in death, and there were tears too mingled with 
‘the damp earth that covers them; but they | 
3 . ' were not those bitter, scalding tears that wring | 
minutes, until he saw that he was likely to . VW other’s heart, when the severing of earth’s | 


knock it down, | dearest tie is felt. The shade of six summers | 





‘ ’ . | : ° 
Twenty dollars ! said I, ‘and that’s as much | j.44 scarcely crimsoned the cheek of this _belov- 


Channing. 


WHO KNOWS WHAT IS BS FOR HIM. 


tions, and besought Heaven to assuage the tem- 
pest. But the storm continued with unabating 
fury: and while he was drenched with the 
flood, fatigued with his journey, and exposed 
without shelter, he became peevish, and even 
complained aloud of the ways of providence. 
Approaching at length the borders of a forest, 
he said to himself, ‘ Here I shall find protection, 
notwithstanding Heaven has neglected me, and 
turned a deaf ear to my prayers.’ But as he 
went forward a robber sprang out suddenly 
from behind a bush, and the traveller, affright- 


ed at the prospect of instant death, fled out of | Koch’s History of Europe, translated by Crichton; Man- | 
| ners and Trials of the Primitive Christians, by Robert 


the forest, exposing himself again to tempest, 


of which he had so greviously complained. The | J@ieson. 
3 ‘ are | 134 Washington street. 
robber, in the mean time, fitting an arrow to} 


of Foreign Books, 112 Washington st. aug 1 


6 prays DE TOUS les Cultes ou Religion Univer- 
selle, par Dupuis, Edition nouvelle, revue sur les 
Maouscrits de auteur, par M. P. R. Auguis, 10 volsand 
} plates. Just received and for sale by 





PLAIN SILKS, of the best styles, changeable and single 
colors, blue blacks, and beautiful light shades. , 
PLAIN DRESS SATINS, blue blacks, jet, browns 
ash, stone, drab, blue, pink, pearl and white, ; 
MOUSSELLINE DE LAINES and CHALIES, new 











| words in gencral use, desiguating the various parts of | 








8vo. Hours for seeing patients from 9 till 5. 


| » Macolloch’s Proofs and Instrations of the Attributes o 
| God, 3 vols 8vo. 

Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture, 8vo. 
Historieal Eloge of Watt, with Notes. 
Zollikoffers Devotional Exercises, 8vo. 
Travis Letters to Gibbon, 8vo. 

Brett on the Liturgies, Svo. 

Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, 8vo. 

Bible Gems, by Rev. J. Stewart, 12mo. 
Chandler’s Hymns of the Primitive Church. 
Guesses at Truth. 

The Psalter, 1839. 

The Autobiography of Archbishop Laud. 


_ ly n9. 
HE YOUNG MAIDEN.—By Rev. A. B. Muzzev, 
author of *The Young Man’s Friend,’ &c. &e.— 
The following is extracted from a notice of this work in 
| The Lady’s Book, by Mrs S. J. Hale:— 
‘The hook is good, very good. There has not, in 
our opinion, been one werk on the subject betrer deserv- 
ing the favor of the public, with the exception of * Wom- 
an’s Mission.” We would commend this book of the 
Rev. Mr Muzzey,as one to be studied by those who 
would understand the true ephere of woman,’ and the 
reasons for placing her empire at © Home.’ 
THE YOUNG MAIDEN and WOMAN’S MIS- 
SION, published and for sale wholesale and retail, by 


j 


Retzch’s Umrisse zu Burger Balladen 15 plates, 1840; 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE &e CO., 
july 25 





his bow, took exact aim; but the bow-string | OX’S HINTS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACH 


being relaxed by the moisture of the weather, 
the arrow fell short of its mark, and the trav- 


ERS.—Hints to Sunday School Teachers in a serve 
of Familiar Lectures, by a PaStor. 
‘This lithe work contains many valuable practica 


| 
The R— L— Register, 3 vols. WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. 118 Washington street. 


\ Aug 1 


ERLODICALS.—Subseriptione to all the varions 

Periodicals published in this country received by 

WHLSAs CROSBY & CO. 118 Washington street. 
Aug 

|} (XOOD LETTER PAPER, at $2, 00 AND $2, 50 

| SOF PER REAM.—The above prices, being the cheapest 

of the quality ever offered for sale here. 


For salehy WILLIAM CROSBY & CO, 118 Wash- 











ry 7 as I’ll go for it ; eller escaped unhurt. As _ he continued his Hints to Sabbath School Laborers, respecting their vari- ingtow strect, Aug 1 
’ different religions, had been employed in ascer- 7 The aitens Shh wet Qiesbiet ti Mle ta | ed daughter, ere the Land of fell disease grap- | journey a voice proceeded awful from the clouds : - and responsible duties. It treats chiefly of the quali-| -SORPSMOUTH SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN 
; taining and recognizing the great and magni- . pled strongly its victim, and in a few brief, : leations necessary to ft the Teacher for his work. We 
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sages 


eon 


wy, 
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Pins 


ficent truths on which many of them are rear- 
ed,—if, instead of seaking subjects for hate aud 
for contention, there had been an equal anxiety 
to find topics of accordance and of fraternal 
union, how much misery would have been pre- 
vented—how much good would have been ac- 
complished—how much progress would have 
been made in the paths of charity—which must 
necessarily lead io the wide field of truth! 
Who can draw a line of distinction between the 
fanaticism of the Mussulman, his insulting, scorn- 
ful fanaticism, and that of the proud and persecu- 
ting Obristian dealing out his dogmatical dam- 
nation? I have been living for some time sur- 
rounded by Mahometans, with whom I have 
journeyed in close and intimate communion for 
more than twelve hundred miles. I have eat- 
en at their tables—I have slept under their 
roof—lI have shared their enjoyments—I have 
talked with them on subjects domestic, social, 
national, moral and religious. My rule has 
been never to wound their prejudices or to con- 
demn their opinions, but rather to encourage 
them to speak freely and unreservedly, and to 
cull from their thoughts and feelings and hab- 
its, fit topics for instruction and improve- 
ment. 

Is there no religion in a generous hospitality ? 
If when tired and overtaken by darkness, you 
reach the abode ofan Arab, and he kills for you 
on. your arrival the fattest of his lambs or kids, 
it whole, and tears it in pieces before 
ting you the morsel which he deems 
ost delicious; if he staunch your bread in 
milkand honey, and selects for you the bits 





; ; } 
hours of burning fever, she that was prattling | 


with her brother on the Jawn had ceased to be. 


to the real value of the sofa, for it did look 
dreadfully disfigured by the dust and dirt, and. 


>) : 
consequently the sofa was knocked off to me.’| py, father stood there in strength and man-| 


mp a ' ane | 

‘That was ager wer prs ee Bisa | liness, but his heaving bosom and the stealing | 
Courtland with & Diane ome  eetectee et) tear, told but too plain of the struggle within. 
having obtained the elegant piece of furniture 


. re |The mother was there. She was a young 
S i" . etd a a ei parlor,’ ; mother, yet was bowed down with grief and 
oo for the sofa in our , 


it’s so near a match | 
{ Ss wate or as wh she 
This scene occurred at the residence of a' tee’ *h ee ae : z. ora ae _e — 
merchant in this city, who was beginning to on4, When the sexton had laid the turf upon 
count his fifty thousands. Let us look on the | the jittle mound, and leaned upon his spade, 
other side of the picture. , | she turned away, and a light was upon her coun- 
On the day previous to the sale, a widow : ™ 


inde: With ye neautOid eal: bis | tenance as if the angel spirit of her daughter 
g -” . 

ady, with one daughter, a beautiin! and inter- | had come back from Heaven to whisper hope 

esting girl about seventeen, wasseated on a 


Senta walhdl tate | —hope of an immortal anion in the place of 
sofa in a, neatly furnis d parlor in Hudson ' the holy, where separation will no more come 
street. The mother held in her handa small) fever. Then I went > ad--atien A 
piece of paper, on which her eyes were intent- | how often he that knoweth what is bést for a3 
ly fixed; but it could readily be seen that she 


‘ ee * takes the little flowers, even the opening buds, 
mete not the characters that were written upon | that are too tender for earth, to transplant in a 
it. 


more genial soil on the banks of the river of 
‘What is to be done now, ma,’ at length 


life. 
asked the daughter. —onqpnonhieeiiticslilllvas 

Indeed my child I cannot tell. This bill 
is fifty dollars, and has been due, you know, 
for several days. I hav’nt got five dollars, 
and your bill for teaching the Miss Leonards 
cannot be presented for two weeks, and then it 
will not amount to this sum.’ 

‘Cant we sell something more, ma,’ sug- 
gested the daughter. 

‘We have sold all our plate and jewelry 
and I’m sure I dont know what we can dis- 
pose of, unless it be something that we really 
want.’ 

‘ What do you say to selling the sofa, ma? 


A DIALOGUE. 

‘ Albert, come here a few minutes—I wish 
to talk with you.’ 

* What about, father ?’ 

‘ About a subject that I want you to under- 
stand.’ 

‘Then I know it must be well for me to 
know it.—I’ll listen.’ 

‘And you will try to remember, wiil you ?’ 

‘Why do you ask me that ? dear, dear pa, 
you know I do.’ 

‘And why, Albert ? 























‘Well I don’t know, Florence. It dont seem, ‘Why! how can I help it when you have al- 


‘Cease, mortal, to repine at the divine dispen- | 


think the devoted Teacher may find much in this book to 


sations; and learn to acknowledge the good- | aid him in discharging the obligations he owes to the Jit- 
ness of God in refusing as well as in granting | tle ones of his charge.’—Sabbath Schvol Messenger.’ 


your petitions. The s'orm which you com- 
plained of so bitterly has been the means of 
your preservation. Had not the bow-string of 
your enemy been rendered useless by rain, you 
had fallen a victim to his violence.’ 


| 





TEMPERAMENT IN RELIGION. 

Although the change produced in man by re- 
generation is radical, and extends to the deeply 
iinplanted principles of his nature, instead of 
merely affecting the superficial feeling, still it 
does not so affect his distinguished peculiarities 
as to render it doubtful whether the subject of it 
is identically the same person. A corrective is 
applied to every thing vicious about him, and 
in proportion to the degree of his sanctification, 
his evil passions are subdued, his speech con- 
trolled, and his outward deportment regulated 
by the law of God. All this, however, may be 
done without impairing those traits of charac- | 
ter which may be said to constitute the individ- | 
uality of the person. Not only his intellectual | 
powers, under a sanctifying influence, will re- 
main substantially the same, but his moral feel- 
ings will be under a new and_ right direction. 
Temperament depends on constitutional organi- 
zation, and in itself is neither praise or blame 
worthy. Our habits of feeling and modes of 
action are also materially dependent on temper- 
ament, and while the constitutional bias re- 
mains, we may, under all moral changes, ex- 
pect to see it evincing itself in similar ways. 
The sanguine, choleric, melancholic, and phleg- 
matic betray their constitutional tendency by 








Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. . july 25 








OPE ON! HOPE EVER! !—Tales for the Peo- 

ple and Their Children. Hope On! Hope Ever! ! 

or the Boyhood of Felix Law, by Mary Howitt, Author 

of Strive and Thrive, &c. &e., in press and will be pub- 

lished in a few weeks by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street. july 25 


CHOOL BOOKS.—AIl the popular works used in 
WD the Sehools, constantly on hand and for sale at 
TICKNOR’S corner 6f Washington and School streets, 


where are published a series “of French Reading Books 





for young scholars, and many other works of the kind in | 


general use. ree Ang 1. 


AXTON’S ANATOMY, new edition —Introdne- 


tion to the study of Human Anatomy, in 2 vols—with | 


illustrations and additions, hy W. Lewis, jr. M. D. 3d 


Aweriean repriat. Just published and for sale at 'TICK- 


NOR’S. Aug 1. 





. ® “Er », 
wholesale and retail, at TICKNOR’S, corner of 


Washington and School streets a large rariety of fine Let- 
ter Papers, blue and white; also fine lot of English and 
American Stationery, of all kinds. Avg. 1. 


CRIPTURE TRUTHS.—In Questions and Answers 
b for the use of Sunday schools and Families. * Thy 
word is « lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path. 

* The object of this manual, which is intended for the 
older classes in the Sunday school, is to bring together 
in a connected f.rin those passages of Scripture, which re- 
late to the important subjects of Christian faith and prac- 
tice.’ — Preface. A 


Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. aug 1 


G UESSES AT TRUTH.—Guesses at Truth, by 
A Two Brothers, first series 12mo. ; 
The History of England, from the earliest period to the 
death of Elizabeth ; by Sharon Turner, 12 vs 8vo, London. 
Treatise on the Moral and Physiological Manage- 
ment of Infaney, by Andrew Combe. 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 








ROOK.—The Portsmouth hyma book: compiled for 
the use of the South Parish Sanday School, by their Pas- 
tur, A. ,. Peabody. 

This work contains 210 Hymns snitable fur singing or 
recitation in Sunday Schools; to which are added a few 
sets of selections from Scripture to he read in alter- 
nate verses by the School, at the morning devotions. 
It forms 163 pages, on a good type and paper, and bound 
with cloth backs. Price $1,75 per doz—18 cents single. 
Sunday Schools can be supplied in any quantity. 

bi | published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

ug 





| IBLES.—A fresh supply of small Bibles... Jaa re- 
ceived by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. j 25 


PRIN Ne -— Prices Revucep. —{ R. BUTTS, 
Corer of Washington and School Streets. over W. 
1). Vicknor’s Bookstore. Books, Sermons, Newspspers, 
Circulars, Billets, Posters, (large and small.) ( srs, bu- 
siness and address, printed as cheap and wei] as can be 
done in the city, Shop Wills, Hat ‘t ips, Coucert Bills, 
| (large ant snail.) Catalogues. Blanks, and every other 

kind of Book and Job Printing executed Cheap, bell, 
and Promptly, 
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FAMILY OIL STORE. 
PPNHE Subscribers would inform their friends and the 
4 Public, that they have added to their Oil and Candle 
Establishment, 109 State Strect, a Retail Department, for 
the purpose of supplying families with pare Spermaceti 
Oil, which they wall warrant in all cases to burn fi eely, and 
without crusting the wick. And they will send it to all 
parts of the city free of expense. 


ian 1 CLAPP & PERKINS. 


\ 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVID REEB, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
TERMS.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, oF 
Two dollars and fifiy cents, if paid in advance. 
To individuals or companies whe pay in advance for 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis, 
_ No subscription discontinued, except at the dis 
cretion of the publisher, until afl arranges are paid. 
All communications, #s well as letters of business, '¢* 


lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed t 
Davia REED, Boston. 





Washington street. aug 1 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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